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FOREWORD 


In October of 1970, the Human Resources Research Council 
initiated an exploratory study on social reporting in Alberta. 
"Poverty" was selected as one of ten societal dimensions warrantina 
extensive investigation. 

The preliminary paper attempted to assess the current 
Status of poverty research in the province, exposing existing 
informational gaps and additional data requirements. 

Since that time the paper has been revised and rewritten 
as an elementary overview of poverty studies in Canada, with 
occasional reference to the United States. 

The ideas presented in this document represent those of 
the author and should not be construed as necessarily expressing 


the views of the Human Resources Research Council. 


K.M. Lederer 

Human Resources Research 
Council 

March 31, 1972 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


By fighting the battle against ignorance, I believe 
we shall ultimately win the battle against poverty. 
(Donovan, 1967:17). 


A persistent problem such as poverty invariably raises a 
myriad of questions concerning the adequacy of our general fund of 
knowledge. Thus, in examining the nature of poverty in Canada, 
the Special Senate Committee on Poverty (1971:194) reported "there 
is no comprehensive body of knowledge available as a base-line for 
the study of such human problems as poverty...." For the most part, 
existing poverty research is deficient for its reliance on antiquated 
Statistical data and its pervasive fragmentation: 

The Committee found that the available research was 

fragmented rather than coordinated, the result of 

individual studies and not of systematic investigation 

of the entire problem. Frequently analyses of poverty 

problems had been made by a single discipline with 

little consideration of the influence of factors outside 

that discipline. (Special Senate Committee on Poverty, 

1971:194). 

Poverty is a dynamic complex of many intricately interrelated 
factors, few of which are sufficiently understood in combination or 
of themselves. The inevitable ramification of this occurrence 
(with potential generalizability to all social problems) is saliently 
captured in the following comment by Ritchie (1969:3): 

Like many other advanced nations Canada finds itself in 

this age of scientific sophistication and technological] 

wonders still making critical decisions on the basis 

of good will, intuition, and hope. Effective demo- 

cracy implies the opportunity to make informed choices. 

It is rarely that the electorate has such a happy 

privilege, nor do policy makers themselves find the 


opportunity much more frequent. The common pattern is 
for information to be inadequate, alternatives to be 


unidentified or unappraised. More often than not, 

we appear to drift into solutions, or expedients, forced 

by circumstance to take action even before having ob- 

tained any clear picture of the complexities of the 

problem. A pessimist might say that we react to crisis 

by sowing the seeds of new crises as yet unforeseen. 

By acquainting the reader with the multitude of complexities 
commonly amalgamated under the rubric "poverty" and by indicating 
how this multi-faceted phenomenon defies ingestion into any single 
discipline, the present paper endeavors to provide a more holistic 
understanding of this most serious social problem. 

The present paper could probably best be described as a 
somewhat frugal attempt to review poverty through the medium of 
poverty studies. That is, certain key theme areas are identified 
and selected research is then used to develop and interpret these 
areas. No claim is made for completeness or exhaustiveness and, 
if anything, many of the arguments suffer from being overly simplistic. 
In an elementary sense, this paper attempts little else than to 
convey the inherent involution of poverty and to familiarize the 
uninformed reader with some of the available literature in the 
Field. 

Throughout the writing of this paper reference is made 
to American materials. The reason for this is two-fold. To begin 
with, there is quite literally a poverty of poverty data in Canada. 
This is evidenced, in large part, by the fact that it was not until 
1970 that a full length anthology on the subject of poverty in 
Canada appeared (Mann, 1970:xi). Secondly, the author believes that 


poverty in the "developed" world (as typified by countries such as 


Canada and the United States) is phenomenologically distinct from 


that in the "underdeveloped" or "developing" world. | In other words, 


the poverty amid relative affluence (common to both Canada and the 
United States) is qualitatively different from the poverty charac- 
teristic of agrarian, peasant or industrializing societies. This 

is not to say that poverty in Canada is necessarily the mirror image 
of poverty in the United States. While there are many similarities, 
there are also numerous points of divergence. The black poor, who 
constitute a fairly significant segment of the poverty problem in 
the United States, for example, simply have no comparable parallel 

in Canada. 

There are, however, many instances when things written 
specifically of the United States are applicable to, or useful for, 
interpreting various aspects of poverty in Canada. Whenever appro- 
priate, inclusions of this kind are made. Although some of the 
literature could be criticized as appearing "dated," the emphasis 
in all cases is on what is being said, not when it was said. In 
many instances, the thoughts and insights so eloquently elucidated 
by these earlier writers are still without compeers. 

The principle function of this effort, in conclusion, is to 
paint a picture of poverty amid affluence -- a portrait that trans- 
cends mere income deficiency and is readily intelligible to an 
audience who, though not substantive experts in the area, have an 
interest in learning about poverty. > Two general guidelines (reflected 
in the following quotations) were more or less instrumental in 


providing both the structure and inspiration for this task: 


(1) 


The formulation of a comprehensive anti-poverty pro- 
gramme requires comprehensive information on poverty. 
Regrettably, our knowledge of its magnitude, its 
nature and its causes is at best superficial. 
(Peitchinis, 1969:60-61). 


No progress will be made in reference to the problem 
of poverty -- or any other problem -- without an appro- 
priate perception of what the problem is (Seeley, 
1970:430). 
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II. THE NEW CHARACTER OF POVERTY 


Wealth to us is not mere material for vainglory but an 
opportunity for achievement; and poverty we think it 
no disgrace to acknowledge but a real degradation to 
make no effort to overcome. 


For the vast majority of Canadians today life is reason- 
ably comfortable and prosperous. Surrounded by an unprecedented 
proliferation of material wealth, it is relatively easy for these 
people to assume that they are insulated against the problems that 
beset the rest of their society, that such problems are the concern 
of others, or that such problems do not even exist. Poverty is 
One such problem that is unequivocally real and, if left unresolved, 
has very staggering consequences for both the comfortable majority 
and uncomfortable minority. As Shaw (1928:42-43) said so eloquently 
some time ago: 


Such poverty as we have today in all our great cities 
degrades the poor, and infects with its degradation the 
whole neighborhood in which they live. And whatever can 
degrade a neighborhood can degrade a country and a con- 
tinent and finally the whole civilized world, which is only 
a large neighborhood....The old notion that people can 
"keep themselves to themselves" and not be touched by 
what is happening to their neighbors, or even to the 
people who live a hundred miles off, is a most dangerous 
mistake. The saying that we are members one of another is 
not a mere pious formula to be repeated in church without 
any meaning: it is a literal truth; for though the rich 
end of town can avoid living with the poor, it cannot 
avoid dying with it when the plague comes. People will 
be able to keep themselves to themselves as much as 

they please when they have made an end to poverty; but 
until then they will not be able to shut out the sights 
and sounds and smells of poverty from their daily walks, 
nor feel sure from day to day that its most violent and 
fatal evils will not reach them through their strongest 
police guards. 
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‘The terms "developed," "underdeveloped" and "developing" 
are used here to emphasize the varying degrees of industrialization 
or modernization. 


eThis was generally the case where no corresponding Canadian 
literature Was available or when strategic points were made more 
forcefully by one author than another. 


Specause most poverty research in Canada is based upon out- 
dated Census data, an attempt is made throughout the paper to keep 
such statistics at a minimum, relying instead on a more humanistic 
interpretation of poverty. 


Poverty -- grim and ineluctable -- is not a new phenomenon. 
It has been a part of civilized societies since before the beginning 
of written history. But this is not to say that its fundamental 
character has remained unchanged over time. Indeed, poverty in 
modern industrial societies (such as Canada and the United States) 
is phenomenologically different from that in pre-industrial or non- 
industrial societies (Whyte, 1970). Thus, in tracing the evolution 
of the concept of poverty, definitions of poverty based on subsis- 
tence criteria (useful in assessing pre-industrial social conditions) 
are of little utility in explaining poverty in affluent societies. In 
affluent societies, poverty is conceived more as the relative de- 
privation of social opportunities and the good things of life, than 
as absolute deprivation. 

Corresponding to the changing conceptual and operational 
definition of poverty, there has been a changing conception of the 
underlying causes and consequences of poverty. Earlier conceptions 
of poverty based on subsistence (particularly those originating with 
the Social Darwinists who upheld the principals of natural selection 
and survival of the fittest as the fundamental tenets of social 
development) saw a seemingly indisputable biological premise to 
social inequalities. Since this time, however, there has been a 
continuing trend toward viewing poverty as caused not by some natural 
deficiency in the individual, but rather by social conditions out- 
side the individual. 

In recent years, Galbraith (1958) has made a distinction 


between "majority" poverty and "minority" poverty. He considers the 


poverty rampant in the 1930's, for example, as a "majority" poverty -- 
the general affliction of a multitude of unemployed workers (Galbraith, 
1958:251). Because this poverty was considered to be a manifestation 
of a failing economic system, the poor were a focus of much concern. 
Eventually, with the advent of wartime expansion, countless of these 
poor experienced a progressive transition toward affluence. Today's 
poor, by contrast, have missed out on this general political and social 
upgrading. retean they remain a large "minority" living in a society 
where the majority are wealthy -- a minority which persists even though 
the present economic system is more than capable of generating a 
reasonable standard of living for all. 

In Canada, this means that, in spite of the ever-increasing 
and massive productive capacity, a "minority" comprising nearly 30 
percent of the population are excluded from the ever-expanding 
comforts, opportunities, and self-respect afforded the majority.© 
Furthermore, while automation,cybernation, and technological change 
have stimulated productivity and raised the standard of living for a 
considerable majority -- giving new meaning to the term "affluence" 
-- these same changes have created major economic problems for a 
substantial minority (Ontario Federation of Labour, 1964). The 
full significance of poverty amid general affluence is exemplified, 
in large part, by Myrdal's (1962:16-17) analysis of poverty in the 
United States (which could conceivably apply with equal force to 
Canada): 

What is most disastrous for the national welfare and, 

as may be feared, in the end for national unity, is 


that while part of the American people live in affluence 
-- sometimes the rather vulgar one of satisfying needs 


created by high-pressure advertising, in conflict with 

inherited Puritan ideals of high thinking and prudent 

living -- a large, though mostly silent minority enjoys 

neither security nor a decent standard of living. 

"Poverty in the midst of plenty" wrote the late President 
Kennedy, "is a paradox that must not go unchallenged." Yet, though 
crusades against poverty have been proclaimed, not much progress has 
been made in actually combatting poverty. This is verified, in large 
part, by the realization that in relative income terms the poor are 
almost exactly at the same spot where they stood 25 years ago (Coser, 
1971).4 

But modern poverty can also be explored (though seldom 
attempted) from the point of view of a social category that emerges 
through societal definition. > That is, instead of taking the condi- 
tion or felt condition of those presumed to be poor as the point of 
departure, "poverty" can be said to emerge when society elects to 
recognize it as having a special status and begins to assign specific 
individuals to this category. Viewed from this perspective, poverty 
cannot be understood sociologically in terms of low income or depri- 
vation but, rather, must be considered in terms of the social response 
to such deprivations. As Coser (1965a:142) explains: 

The modern poor are a stratum that is recruited from hetero- 

geneaus origins, and individual members of this stratum 

have a great number of differing attributes. They come 

to belong to the common category of the poor by virtue of 

an essentially passive trait, namely that society reacts 

to them in a particular manner. The poor come to be viewed 

and classified not in terms of criteria ordinarily used in 

social categorization, that is, not by virtue of what they 

do, but by virtue of what is done to them. 


According to Coser, assignment to the core category of poor 


is reserved for those who receive public assistance. Although such 
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expenditures are substantial and reflect fundamentally good inten- 
tions (being predicated upon a society's willingness to accept some 
measure of responsibility for the poor), they very often function to 
stigmatize the poor and set them apart from the rest of society: 

Here I would like to contend that the very granting 

of relief, the very assignment of the person to the 

category of the poor, is forthcoming only at the price 

of a degradation of the person who is assigned. (Coser, 

1965a:144). 

This rather novel method of interpreting poverty could 
have some profound implications for the manner in which society has 
traditionally attempted to deal with the problem of poverty -- the 
welfare system. Thus, in assessing the functioning of the welfare 
complex in Canada, the Special Senate Committee on Poverty (1971:169) 
delivered a rather formidable condemnation which is essentially in 
agreement with Coser's formulation: 

The Committee, through its hearings and its research, 

gathered information, opinions, and views on the existing 

welfare system, its programs, its services, and its 
administration. This evidence indicates that the wel- 
fare system is increasingly unable to deal with the needs 
of its clients. It has failed to achieve its humani- 
tarian goals. It deprives its recipients of dignity 

and provides no incentive or rewards for those who wish 

to escape From poverty. It has become punitive and de- 

meaning. It is a mess -- a social wasteland and an economic 

morass. 

Worse, yet, society all too often places the poor in double 
jeopardy: penalizing and stigmatizing those who earn little or no 
money, yet offering little opportunity for meaningful advancement 
(Special Senate Committee on Poverty, 1971:38). 

Is it possible then, as Coser suggests, that welfare pro- 


grams are a case of false economy -- "counterproductive" because 
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the service approach on which they are based serves to reinforce and 
perpetuate the dependent status of the poor? If so, then social 
workers, welfare investigators, welfare administrators, and local 
volunteers all become deeply implicated in the continuance of poverty, 
for those who set out to assist the poor paradoxically become the 


very agents of the poor's degradation. (Coser, 1971:490). 


FOOTNOTES 


Waa the Funeral Oration of Pericles as cited in Donovan 
(1967:viii). 


2The 1961 Census shows that some 916,000 non-farm families 
and 416,000 individuals -- a total of about 4,200,000 people, inclu- 
ding 1,700,000 children under 16 years of age -- are in the low income 
category. In addition, the number of farm families in the low income 
group is estimated to be 150,000 consisting of possibly 550,000 per- 
sons, or more than half of the estimated 275,000 families primarily 
dependent on farming as a means of livelihood. The total estimated 
low income group is thus just under 29 percent of the population. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics identifies low income as less than 
$1500 for one, $2500 for two, $3000 for three, $3500 for four and 
$4000 for five or more in 1961 dollars. These amounts are based 
chiefly on the criterion that any individual is in the low income 
group if he has to spend 70 percent or more of his income on the 
necessities of life, i.e., food, clothing, shelter. J.R.Podoluk, 
Incomes of Canadians, Census Monograph (Ottawa: Dom+nion Bureau 


Ofestatist1cse 1960). 


3 John F. Kennedy quoted in Bagdikian (1964:192). 


“The fact that there has been little redistribution of 
income in either Canada or the United States over the last two and 
one-half decades is discussed more fully in Section VI.: (4) a 
limited opportunity structure. 


This is, in essence, the approach advocated by Coser (1965a) 
who leans extensively on the earlier writings of Georg Simmel. 


III. WHY POVERTY? 


What are the consequences for a society that claims 
to have a democratic system, enjoys trappings of 
wealth and economic power spectacularly beyond the 
reach of most nations in the world, but allows one- 
fifth of its population to live and die ina cycle of 
unrelieved misery? (Adams, et al., 1971:1). 


It is interesting to speculate just why it is that Canadians 
(and Americans) allow poverty and all its attendant evils to persist 
in the face of general prosperity. One possible explanation is 
provided by May (1965:80) when he describes a "communications gap" 
between the affluent and the poor. It is somewhat ironic that while 
the affluent society has become increasingly visible to the poor, 
the impoverished have become increasingly invisible to the affluent. 
Adams, et al.,{1971:1) suggest that the blame for this must ultimately 
fall on the mass media since it functions as "the mirror of the 
public consciousness." The authors contend that the media do not 
operate as an independent institution, are hopelessly compromised 
by vested interests, and avoid any critical investigations involving 
corporate power. In fact, they even go so far as to make the allega- 
tion: 

The real role of the press is to disguise the basic 

jnequalities in the system. If the media did a proper 

job of exploring the basic inequalities in our society, 

they would open the door to the inevitable confronta- 

tion that precedes radical political changes. But 

the media are too much a part of the power structure even 

to attempt to bring this about. It is also impossible 

to escape the recognition that the shallow liberalism 

espoused by the two major parties, the bureaucracies 

and business, will never provide the energy to eradicate 

poverty in our country. At best it will continue only 

to fight a desperate holding action against equality in 

order to maintain the status quo, and to keep the urgently 


needed social services for the poor to a bare minimum. 
(Adams et al., 1971:4). 
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Harrington (1962) was among the first to outline the many 
factors contributing to the "invisibility" of the poor. Clothes, 
for example, do much to conceal the prevalence of poverty. Because 
certain of the benefits of mass production have filtered down to the 
poor, America is blessed with the best dressed poor the world has 
ever known. Bagdikian (1964:17) captures much of the essence of 
this unfortunate development when he notes: 


It was possible recently to watch a girl at a dance in 

a Chicago community house, in a pink cotton dress with a 
bright blue bow at the collar; she could have been picked 
up by a parent in a big car and gone home to an apart- 
ment with a doorman. A boy in chinos and sports shirt 
walked down a San Francisco street with books under his 
arm; he might have entered a hillside villa without 
raising eyebrows. It would be an imprudent man who bet 
on the income level of the children's families. The 
Chicago girl went to a dark and uriniferous stairway 
beside a gin mill and walked into her tenement where drun- 
ken adults yelled at her and babies in cribs cried to 

be changed. The boy in San Francisco went up a back 

fire escape to a dingy pair of rooms where his husband- 
less mother fed her children from cold cans. The dyes 

in American clothing do not fade and in their fidelity 
they have removed from the streets one of the historic 
clues to poverty. 


Regrettably, it is immeasurably easier to be better dressed 
than it is to be adequately housed, nourished or doctored. 

The developing segregation of the poor is another factor 
which contributes to their general invisibility. If, in the past, 
the middle-class citizen did not like the sight, sound and smell of 
poverty, at least he was aware of its existence: 

When cities were mixtures of differing economic groups, 

living cheek by jowl, and a man going to work walked 

by the poor, or perhaps saw them at the downtown employ- 

ment office, or had his children sit next to their chil- 


dren at school, there was no choice. The middle-class 
citizen knew there was poverty because it was in the 
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next block, or he saw men selling buttons or repairing 

umbrellas in the street. The middle-class man may have 

protected himself with a smug explanation of why this 

happened, but he knew it existed. (Bagdikian, 1964:26). 

Today, by contrast, the larger urban centers develop in 
patterns which characteristically isolate the poor in the deteriorated 
inner core of the city. While this development is more typical of 
the United States than of Canada, this difference might well be 
merely a function of differences in scale. Inhabiting the dilapi- 
dated tenements and run-down housing of these central districts, the 
poor become effectively removed from the living, emotional experience 
of the majority. | 

Another kind of invisibility, which is perhaps the greatest 
misfortune of all, is political invisibility. Because the contem- 
porary poor are so heterogeneous in composition and the roots of 
poverty so diverse, the poor as a group are inclined to be collectively 
inarticulate: 

To a very great extent, ours is a society of pressure 

groups. At any given time, government policy will 

reflect the balance of power among the pressure groups. 

For too long, those at the bottom of the economic ladder 

have been left out of the social consensus because they 

failed to organize self-serving pressure groups. (Canadian 

Civil Liberties Association, 1970:23). 
It seems damnatory from the point of view of "political democracy," 
that the deprived at the very bottom of the social ladder should be 
the ones who are least capable of making their voices heard. Myrdal 
(1964:218) saliently communicates this concern when he enunciates: 

The poor in America are unorganized and largely 

mute. They exert no pressure corresponding to 

their numbers and to the severity of their plight. 


They are the least revolutionary proletariat in 
the world. 
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But there are also a multitude of other ways in which the poor are 
politically invisible. The poor are exceedingly difficult to organize 
and many unions find this task "more trouble than it is worth " 
(Adams, et al., 1971:50). Accordingly, many of the jobs available 

to the poor are not even afforded the coverage of minimum wages 
legislation (Special Senate Committee on Poverty, 1971:24). Further- 
more, until recently, the poor were rarely represented on public 
bodies such as school boards, urban renewal planning committees, 
utility regulatory commissions, welfare departments, or even anti- 
poverty program boards. While the dictum of democracy -- that the 
people should have a voice in the decision which affect their lives -- 
may be imperfectly realized for affluent Canada, for the poor it 

is only so much empty rhetoric: 

The media are so effective in obscuring social 

realities that most Canadians still have no 

politica! comprehension of their objective best 

interest ....The majority of voters, especially the 

low-income working class, continue to elect their 

oppressors by voting for the political fantasies 

projected by the media -- as in slogans for a Just 

Society. (Adams, et al., 1971:5). 

As a consequence of the general invisibility of the poor, 
the larger society has become almost totally dependent on the mass 
media for information concerning the poor. Judging from the many 
misconceptions of the poor common among the affluent, the quality 
of "poverty" reporting must assuredly come into question.© There is, 
for example, a widely-held misconception among the larger society 
that the poor are a shiftless bunch of loafers who would rather be 


on welfare than out earning an honest living.? Quite to the contrary 


though, "76 per cent of poor families at the time of the 196] census 
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had one or more earners in the family, and 66 per cent of poor 
families obtained most of their income from wages, salaries, and 
self-employment." Similarly, of the 832,000 families who, in 

1967, fell below the Economic Council's poverty line, 525,000 

heads of families were engaged in the labor force -- working for 
what must be considered poverty wages (Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
1971:25). In referring to the more than 60 per cent labor force 
involvement by low-income family heads in 1967 (the majority of 

whom worked the whole year but were still poor), the Special Senate 
Committee on Poverty (1971:27) asks the following: 

What keeps them at work? All evidence demonstrates 

that they are poor not because they do not want to 

work but in spite of working. The Work Ethic seems 

to have played them false. Here is a good place to 

ask ourselves the question: "Can we afford to main- 

tain a system where going on welfare is more profitable 

than going to work?" 

Another dimension to the invisibility of the poor, which 
more or less emerges as a consequence of the other forms, is 
"nsychological" invisibility. To a large extent, this represents 
the predilection to disregard that which is not immediately signi- 
ficant to the individual, and is undoubtedly what Galbraith (1958: 
258) had in mind when he wrote: 

...in the United States the survival of poverty is 

remarkable. We ignore it because we share with all 

societies at all times the capacity for not seeing what 
we do not wish to see. Anciently this has enabled 

the nobleman to enjoy his dinner while remaining 

oblivious to the beggars around his door. In our own 

day it enables us to travel in comfort through south 

Chicago and the South. But while our failure to notice 

can be explained, it cannot be excused. "Poverty", 

Pitt exclaimed, "is no disgrace but it is damned 


annoying." In contemporary United States it is not 
annoying but it is a disgrace. 
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While the invisibility of the poor might conceivably 
afford a partial explanation for the more basic failure to sensitize 
the larger society to the problems of the poor, it is not, in itself, 
a particularly valid explanation for the existence of poverty. To 
begin with, it does not address what might be termed the root causes 
of poverty.> Secondly, it does not resolve the basic contradiction 
that, while poverty tends to be invisible (for those reasons outlined), 
there is, at the same time, a growing "awareness" of the existence 
of poverty, attributable to an accumulating wealth of information 
on the subject. How is this discrepancy explained? 

There might well be some merit to applying functional 
analysis to poverty, for perhaps it is the positive functions which 
poverty performs which accounts for its persistence (Gans, 1971). 
Every society, for example, has its share of work which is dirty, 
transitory, dangerous, demeaning, tiring and menial. The poor, who 
have few other choices for employment, are easily coerced into accep- 
ting such positions at low wages (thereby saving the employer the 
need to offer high pay inducements to get the same job done). It 
is interesting to note, by way of exemplification, that some 
Southern states are actually in the practice of cutting off welfare 
payments during the summer months to "encourage" the poor to accept 
work in the fields where their labor is needed (Gans, 1971:23). Then, 
too, poverty also makes possible the existence or expansion of a goodly 
number of respectable middle-class professions and occupations such 
as penology, criminology, social work, welfare administration, public 


health, journalism and social science research. It is interesting to 
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hypothesize just what would happen to this mass of people (whose 
employment is contingent, in large part, on the existence of the 
poor) should poverty be suddenly eliminated. 

Another plausible contributor to the continuance of poverty 
could relate to that complex of attitudes and social practices that 
create and sustain those social conditions conducive to the existence 
of poverty.°© As the Special Senate Committee on Poverty (1971:38) 
so compellingly point out "we must never lose sight of the fact that 
a central cause of poverty is a social attitude which is reflected in 
economic and social policies." This concern is enveloped in the fol- 
lowing statement by the Economic Council of Canada (1969:112): 

Institutional rigidities and attitudes in the education 

system, in industry, in labor unions, in governments, 

have become embedded in policies and practices which 

tend to make the economy function in a way that is 

pervasively discriminatory against the poor. 
Stated even more emphatically, is it possible: 

that this involuntary exclusion [of the poor from the 

mainstream of society] arises, not from the character- 

istics of the poor themselves, but from the fact that 

in our society there is a pervasive discrimination 

against low-income people -- discrimination which, 

consciously or unconsciously, permeates the policies 

of most .oT our, majorsinsti tutions. suchra’ theory sy if 

ijt accords with the evidence, might go a long way to- 

wards explaining how poverty is created and sustained 

in an affluent society. (Vanier Institute of the 

Family, 1970:44-45). 

There is, in conclusion, a great temptation to provide 
statistical descriptions of poverty and suggest as "causes" of 
poverty aging, widowhood, large families, lack of education, and 
so on. Such definitions of poverty are findings of fact, and hot. 


determinants of cause. It is one thing to illustrate that the 


incidence of poverty is high among people over sixty-five; it is 
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quite ancther thing to conclude that being over sixty-five is a 
cause of poverty. While the likelihood of being in poverty when 
over sixty-five is appreciably greater than at an earlier age, the 
mere fact of being over sixty-five is not sufficient to explain 
poverty, for not all people over sixty-five are poor. In the same 
way, not all widows, not all large families, and not all members of 
minority groups are poor. Thus, while descriptive characteristics 
can provide some indication of where to look for causes, they are 
insufficient to explain such causes. 

The focus of this section has not been on the causes of 
poverty per se; but, rather, on the attempt to answer the related 
question "why poverty?" The distinction between the two might 
not be an obvious one; nevertheless it does exist. Possibly the 
most pernicious effect of the inability to appreciate such a 
delineation is the corresponding failure to understand the social 
processes and conditions keeping an individual impoverished and 
exacerbating his poverty. 

Poverty can be eradicated, if society has the will to 
eradicate it. Adam Walinsky puts it very well when he states: 

The middle-class knows that economists are right 

when they say that poverty can be eliminated if we 

only will it. They simply do not will it.7 

This observation has rather far-reaching ramifications 
and should not be taken lightly. Many of the middle class actively 
resist any concerted attack on poverty, for, if successful, this 
would invariably lead to a narrowing of the status differentials 


between themselves and the poor. An insightful description of 
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this occurrence is afforded by Hentoff (1964:222) in his discussion 
of the plight of the Negro in the United States: 


There is nothing enigmatic about the harshness of 
attitude toward Negroes in most white neighborhoods. 
Aside from the parochialism endemic to enclaves of the 
poor of any colour, there is the very real fear among 
unskilled and semi-skilled whites that they will be 
the first victims of the accelerated Negro drive 

for job equality. There is a further truism that 

a white who is already low in status is often driven 
emotionally to "need" someone lower than he to look 
down on. 


The fundamental question which has seldom been addressed 
is the extent to which such a situation might be generalizable to 
other anti-poverty efforts. Is affluent society, and particularly 
the middle-class, prepared to do away with poverty or would some 
members prefer that poverty continue to exist? If so, Memmi's assess- 
ment of the colonial subjugation in Algeria might well have a 
special significance for the social stratification of poverty in 
contemporary society: 

Such is the history of the pyramid of petty tyrants: 

each one, being socially oppressed by one more powerful 

than he, always finds a less powerful one on whom to 
lean, and becomes a tyrant in his turn....All have at 
least this profound satisfaction of being negatively 
better than the colonized: they are never completely en- 


gulfed in the abasement into which colonialism drives 
them. (Memmi, 1965:17). 


FOOTNOTES 


Mn Canada, where such "pockets of poverty" are not as well 
defined, this kind of residential invisibility may take another form. 
Here it is possible for many of the poor to remain unrecognizable by 
virtue of their being submerged (and dissipated) within seemingly 
more prosperous areas. 


2this is basically the position upheld by Adams et al. (1971) 
and Knopf (1971) who claim that errors of fact and interpretation 
have a tendency to be repeated, compounded and reformulated by the 
media until they emerge as myths. 


3TW0 public opinion polls conducted in 1970 by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and Macleans disclosed that the majority 
of Canadians identify the poor as those on welfare and attribute 
their state of poorness to the more general refusal to work. (Special 
Senate Committee on Poverty, 1971:27-28). 


“David L. McQueen cited in Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty (1971:24). 


"For an examination of the many economic factors "causing" 
poverty in Canada see Adams et al., (1971). 


SBensman and Vidich (1971), for example, allege that many 
plans for the philanthropic cooptation of the poor are not only aimed 
at solving the problems of the poor, but are also designed to persuade 
the poor to accept the system. With certain bureaucrats and indi- 
geneous political elites having a vested interest in maintaining 
a quasi-legally defined culture of poverty, the basis is laid for 
a permanently subsidized, socially segregated lower class and a 
permanent core of colonial officials. This the authors mockingly 
refer to as the new lower-class philanthrophy. 


7 adam Walinsky quoted in Poinsett (1966:102-103). 


IV. HOW SHOULD POVERTY BE DEFINED AND MEASURED? 


In attempting to develop a working definition of 
poverty, the first thing we must bear in mind is that 

a highly precise definition is impossible. Economic 
deprivation and inequality are in their nature matters 
of degree: accordingly, one cannot fix precise levels 
below which there is poverty and above which there 

is not. Furthermore while it is relatively easy to 
measure income and expenditure levels, the more subjec- 
tive aspects of poverty are much more difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to quantify. Finally, since poverty is 
considered to be an undesirable state, an element of 
value judgement is involved when we attempt to delimit 
it. (Social Planning and Research Council of Hamilton 
and District, 1970:62). 


"Poverty" is a generic term that almost invariably connotes 
a wide diversity of value-laden interpretations. As such, it is 
necessary to specify some frame of reference from which to approach 
this rather complicated phenomenon. Traditionally poverty has 
been perceived as a problem of the poor -- a condition of the indi- 
vidual pauper and not as a characteristic of society in general. 
Perhaps it was only in the last half of the nineteenth century, 
while Charles Booth (1902) was undertaking his monumental social 
survey on the Life and Labour of the People in London, that people 
really began to conceive of poverty as a product of society. Since 
that time there has emerged a continuing trend toward conceptualizing 
poverty as a social phenomenon with its causes and remedies grounded 
in the larger social environment. | This development is aptly sum- 
marized by Clank (1457: 363) when ne Wrevres® 
Although there had been a gradual movement in this 
direction from the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
experience of both Britain and the United States in the 
Great Depression after the First World War provided the 


greatest impetus for viewing poverty as a social rather 
than an individual issue. The widespread unemployment 
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affecting many who could not conceivably be classi- 

fied as lazy or dependent, the valiant efforts to 

find work, the evident disrupted state of the econo- 

mic system, and the common sense of frustration and 

lowered standards, all influenced a sharp turn toward 

major institutional reforms in society. 

Today, definitions of poverty range all the way from the 
simplistic “absence of money" to more sophisticated formulations 
incorporating various aspects of social and economic deprivation 
and lack of power. The most common definitions of poverty typically 
stress the adequacy (or, more precisely, inadequacy) of income as 
the distinguishing characteristic of poor individuals and families. 
Belaw some specified "poverty line" individuals are thought to have 
insufficient income to meet the minimum daily needs of life; and above 
this line, people are thought to be capable of meeting such needs. 
The "poverty line" and the number of poor will thus fluctuate 
according to the assumptions about what constitutes the "daily needs 


of life" and the current costs of meeting such needs. This disparity 


is reflected in the following table: 


TABEE) 
POVERTY LINES ADJUSTED BY VARIOUS AGENCIES 


Dominion Bureau Economic Council Ontario Department 
Of «Statistics of Canada Treasury & Economics 
1967 1968 1969 


Family 
Size 


1 person Sse? 40 $1 ,800 $1,900 
2 persons 2,900 3,000 3,160 
3 persons 3,480 3,600 3,790 
4 persons 4,060 4,200 4,430 
5+ persons 4,640 4,800 5,060 


Source: (Ontario Department of Social and Family Services, 
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In 1961, for example, the Economic Council of Canada (using a classi- 
fication of "poor" as single persons with incomes of less than 
$1,500; families of two with less than $2,500; and families of three, 
four, and five or more with incomes of less than $3,000, $3,500 and 
$4,000 respectively) estimated that there were some 916,000 non- 
farm families, 150,000 farm sAppies = and 416,000 individuals not 
attached to families whose incomes were below the minimum levels 
(Economic Council of Canada, 1968:108-110). The total number of 
persons involved in these groups (and consequently defined as being 
"poor") consisted of some 4,750,000 Canadians or approximately 29 
per cent of the overall 1961 population. 

As mentioned previously, poverty and the proportion of the 
population designated as "poor" will vary according to the placement 
of the poverty line. Indeed, if one wanted to manipulate figures 
it would be possible to show that there are really no poor people in 
Canada or, at least, few whose plight is as severe as the masses of 
Calcutta or Hong Kong. The essence of this argument is captured by 
Ben Bagdikian (1964:8) when he writes: 

The American poor are incomparably more lucky than 

those in Asia and Africa and the Middle East who die 

by the hundreds in the streets. The American poor live 

better than the average citizen in many an under-developed 

country. They are better off in important ways than 


the rich of a hundred years ago and royalty of the 
Dark Ages. 

But poverty is not measured by history. It is measured 
by the standards of a man's own community. If most of 
America is well-fed, the man who can't afford three meals 
a day for his family is poor. If most of America has 
modern weather-proof housing, the man whose home is 
leaky and has no piped water is poor. If most of 
America has enough medical care to stay alive until 
age seventy, the man who can't afford to live beyond 
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age fifty-five is poor. Such a man is poor statistically. 

But he is poor in a more damaging way: he is a failure 

in his neighbor's eye and in his own. 

In other words, poverty is relative to the living standard enjoyed 
by other members of society. Where the practical difficulty gen- 
erally lies, however, is in attempting to measure the gap between 
those who enjoy an acceptable standard of living and those who do not. 

While poverty is not merely a matter of insufficient income, 
most definitions of poverty use some form of income criterion simply 
because “income is the only component of standard of living for 
which adequate, relevant, quantitative data is available" (Special 
Senate Committee on Poverty, 1971:2). Given this almost exclusive 
reliance on income data as the sole indicator of poverty, there are 
a number of ways in which a poverty line can be established. No 
such method is, in itself, completely adequate, since all tend to 
oversimplify an intrinsically complex phenomenon for the purpose of 
statistical and informational convenience (Special Senate Committee 
on Poverty, 1970:5). 

At one time, most poverty lines were based on the concept 
of some minimum level of subsistence. Invariably the resultant 
definitions failed to provide for such crucial considerations as the 
differing "needs" of families of varying sizes, the differing stages 
in the life cycle of the poor, or the influence of differing regional 
or geographic locations (to mention a few). Accordingly, the strict 
application of the $3,000 poverty line criterion gave the impression 
that a very large female- headed Indian family receiving $4,000 per 


year in welfare payment was inherently more affluent than some small 
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prairie farm family who earned only $2,500 per year. Quite obviously, 
such definitions overlook the specific "needs" of particular families, 
the past accumulation of net assets, the real but non-monetary incomes 
(e.g., the financial benefit accruing to families who own their own 
land and do not have to pay rent), the fluctuating budgetary abilities 
of various families, or the changes in the cost of living through 
time. The latter consideration is particularly relevant and is of 
much concern to proponents of a relative definition of poverty: 


So far poverty lines have made a passing bow to the idea 
of relativity, but then they have gone on to leave out all 
the financial cushions that are available to the affluent 
class, and to bastardize the concept further by leaving 
out an escalator that would keep the poverty line in 

step with society. The result is that poverty is always 
defined in terms of essentials alone. 

This is exactly what happened to the poverty line produced 
by the Economic Council of Canada ....[for] the living 
standard that the 1961 poverty line represents is kept 
frozen, and only adjusted for increases in the cost of 
living. (The cost-of-living index merely tells you what 
the same basket of goods costs over a period of time. It 
gives no indication of the real growth in the standard of 
living after rising prices have been accounted for in the 
growth of incomes.) As a result, the ECC poverty line 
does not rise with the general standard of living and so 
violates its original concept, that of poverty as relative 
to the standard of living enjoyed by society as a whole. 
In other words, the ECC poverty line has automatic ob- 
solescence built into it, and denies the relevance of 
the concept of inequality that is fundamental to a rela- 
tive poverty line. (Adams, et al., 1971:9-10). 


A potentially more flexible means of measuring poverty (though 
also not exempted from the preceding criticism) is the "budgetary stan- 
dard" approach proposed by Podoluk (1968). Using this technique, 

Miss Podoluk determines the well-being of families by ascertaining 
the amount of discretionary income remaining after expenditures on 


basic necessities. A family is considered to be "poor" if they are 
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forced to allocate more than 70 per cent of their income to the basic 
necessities of food, clothing and shelter. A significant reserva- 
tion regarding this approach involves the question of whether the 

30 per cent of income not allocated to food, clothing and shelter is 
actually sufficient to cover the numerous other family needs -- 

health care, school expenses, transportation, insurance, recreation, 
etc. This very concern is expressed by the Economic Council of Canada 
when they write: 


In absolute dollar terms -- the difference in the amounts 
Spent -- the poor are most deprived of sufficient food, 
clothing, shelter and transportation. However, viewing 
the expenditures of the poor as a percentage of the ex- 
penditures of the non-poor, those living in poverty are 
most deprived, in a relative sense, of transportation, 

of recreation, of furnishings and equipment, Of reading 
materials, of medical care, of personal care, of 

Mebane and of items to complement the formal education 
system. 


While the "budgetary standard" approach to determining poverty 
is becoming increasingly common, its application is restricted, quite 
severely, by the lack of relevant data on consumer expenditures: 


Data giving a complete picture of a family's economic 
status are rarely available. For that reason it seems 
impractical to propose a poverty criterion that would 
combine current income with some direct measure of net 
worth. However, it may be possible to build into the 
poverty line based on current income some allowance for 
the observed differences in net worth that are closely 
associated with certain family characteristics and 
thus make the resulting classification on the average 
correspond more closely with low economic status. 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1968:viii). 


Apart from this operational contingency, the budgetary standard ap- 
proach to measuring poverty can be criticized on a much more basic 
level. By defining poverty in terms of an absolute "minimum-needs" 


standard, this method ultimately fails to address the issue of 
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relative inequality. 

If poverty is to be defined in truly relative terms, it 
becomes necessary to examine what the poor receive in comparison 
to the non-poor. This might be accomplished in a number of ways. 
One could, for example, establish a poverty line at one-half the 
average living standard of the overall population. ~ While this 
approach has the advantage of affixing the poverty line to the 
societal standard, the general absence of necessary information on 
"real" family income makes its practical application exceedingly 
difficult. Another method of approaching this problem is to define 
low income in terms of the proportion of national income going to 
the bottom 10 or 20 per cent of the population. Unfortunately, 
however: 

While useful as an index of income distribution and 

of changes and trends in that distribution, this 

latter index does not provide a basis from which changes 

in the number of poor can be estimated over time. Un- 

like the subsistence or the average-income approach, it 
does not provide a basis on which a guaranteed annual 
income program can be based. (Special Senate Committee 

on Poverty, 1971:3). 

Because the data necessary to make such assessments are 
generally unavailable, it very often becomes necessary to infer the 
general prevalence of poverty from even less precise indicators, 


such as taxation returns. The following provincial taxation data 


for 1966 is indicative: 
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TABLES 2 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION BY PROVINCE, 1966° 


Income Brackets. Alta. BiG. Sask. Man. Ont. Quecs Nob Ni oe Pee ont jc. 


Under $1,000 12.5) 99.90 12.4 @1S53) B10 e710 sens abe Caan aGe emi cos 
$1 000i 61.500) e725 26.5 vel 7 eS eee Ge. OG) PiGm ae Wetec oe es 
$1,500 -*' 25000 97.5 "9674 BEST] 17250 S6y2°9 6 leMaosceetsT) Stee 8.4 
$2, 000,= 92,500. 7.49 Gi6GueG.9 (82 4G 4 a7 Zee oe wee S25 
$2,500 = 984000 "97591 “GYS4 FG720F STOTe GVesen7iereaoros e0nl mana SARS. 
$3,000.— > 379500 ge 75 1a eG V5) 79 eer See ORs Oem See a meo 4.0 
$3,500"-""4 70009 "6. 4° ME S7ee".69Gs- 6559 "6. Piet] los s/f sOemeor lamer 6.6 
$4 O0G ee 4 s500e 1529 5s ee 6. 4 60/5 862s. 50 0.0 em O Ome ne 5.5 
$4,500 =° "5500079 "579" MP5 590885. 6254 68IN §6.4—"iovommhous Leone sag ole 
1, 000"to"5.0005" 55.6" 4957 450760459 72505270" scart "Gar Ome Ose Orme On Pac. 
553000" - -- 5) 500 -boye Oger eo) 0 ee en Or) ee Sd ee ee he a) 4.2 
$5,500 =, y6e000, 95456) “-Sediqude die ANG ge Suen GG ies des eee. Od 
96000 = %0:, 500,559 39/ roe 0 wins 2 Deen oe meee Ot Cs ec tl eee Cot a 
$6,500°= 7 0008 1/3. 32964 6 2./ eee) al eee oe eee ae) 
$7 5000-9 7 5007 2.65 ibe fo Pa ec lee em ee nO 1.6 
$75500 = GQ00KF Feel veh sila cen lp Den acd: en | eChe moe eens oe O07, Les 
$8,000 = “8, 5000) le/pin2toie pl Sia oumtal eo! nl Samn Oo cmon 27 Oe 
$8, 500s mg 95 000 pw 44) le Gan cle eon 0) eel Sean lee Om co me 0.8 
$9,000 <9, 500M) 0,8. bls capes 95 Oro wale Osment oem > mest Usa 
$9 ,500f= 10, 000807 0390s. 2oeNOre aeUnes mOc het Oh/almOt commu Amend 0.4 
> 000 240,000) 926262 (34045623. 7 (2300 a3 lniOy icOmGneel CnGemaes Get 6 ele no 
$10 ,000-. 15.000). 3°55 °4. 2563-0) 0) 220nn 3.8 oes Oe lo men 2.0 
$15 ,000-" 20,000 “—0;8 "9 0.9" 90.57 S0S7ee 01 9™ BO ld On SaeeeO. 6 mans 0.4 
$20,000~ -25 000390053" 00. 30a Urcome O30 4 029 uae Omen ee 0.1 
$25,000 & Over Ova> 0. So O03) 2.024" C026 ORS e Oe eo aera Orie 


10,000 to 25,000 
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Source: Department of National Revenue, Taxation Statistics, 1968 
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It is rather interesting to note that in Alberta (a comparatively 
prosperous province) more than two-thirds of the income tax returns in 
1966 declared taxable incomes of $5,000 or less. 

But poverty, it must be remembered, is more than an economic 
fact with which the poor must live. To define poverty in such narrow 
economic terms is to miss out on much of the essence of what it means 
to be "poor." Lewis (1968:267) provides an insight into this 
often overlooked fact when he discusses a "culture of poverty" in 
which the poor exhibit a life style characterized by "strong feelings 
of marginality, of helplessness, of dependency, of not belonging." 
According to Lewis, the culture of poverty comes into existence 
and flourishes in societies which have a cash economy, wage labor, 
production for profit, low wages, and a high rate of unemployment 
and underemployment for unskilled labor. Furthermore, he adds: 

The culture of poverty is both an adaptation and a 

reaction of the poor to their marginal position in a 

class-stratified highly individuated, capitalistic 

society. It represents an effort to cope with a 

feeling of hopelessness and despair which develop from 

the realization of the improbability of achieving 

success in terms of the values and goals of the larger 

society. (Lewis, 1968:263). 

The culture of poverty is a way of life (with its own structure and 
rationale) which is passed down from generation to generation along 
family lines.° As such, it is much more difficult to eradicate 
than is poverty itself. 

If the notion of a culture of poverty is more than an 
interesting metaphor, what are the implications it carries for 


initiating effective anti-poverty policy? Is it possible that so 


much of our failure to deal with the problems of the poor evolves 
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from our essentially "“ethno-centric" approach to poverty -- an 


approach which simply does not work for people who hold diametrically 


different values and belierens 


Another possible definition of poverty which extends beyond 
mere income criterion relates to what Miller and Roby (1970:11) con- 
sider the lack of “command of resources over time." Resources, in this 
instance, transcend money and assets to include such entities as 
political power, individual respect and dignity, and opportunity. . 

In their words: 


Poverty is not only a condition of economic insufficiency: 
jt is also social and political exclusion. We suggest 
that a minimum approach by government in any society 

with significant inequalities must provide for rising 
minimum levels, not only of (1) incomes, (2) assets, and 
(3) basic services, but also of (4) self-respect and 

(5) opportunities for education and social mobility and 
(6) participation in many forms of decision-making. 
(Miller and Roby, 1970:12). 


Another highly significant but, as yet, little explored 
aspect of poverty pertains to the condition of dependence often 
generated by the poverty situation itself. As Cohnstaedt proposes: 


No definition of poverty based upon subjective feelings 

or a governmental index of the cost of living will 
suffice. Rather it is the social fact of dependence 

which defines that status of poverty. When society 
through its government isolates from the “normal" 

cycle of interaction those people who are unproduc- 

tive, it restricts behavior as well as consumption. 

Simmel points out that society defines its own need for 
assisting those who lack the means of survival as society 
sees it. It is not the needs of the poor, or their rights, 
but the need of society to provide assistance which deter- 
mines that gsoPaLalice: The result is a condition of 
dependence. 


In other words, the poor, by virtue of their very situation, are 


exposed to persons and organizations which frequently do not make 
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clear the reasons for their actions,and whose decisions cannot 

be predicted by poor people. Such dependency relationships 

are typically reinforced by condescending and hostile attitudes, 
explicit verbal communications which state or imply the inferiority 
of the poor and callousness or actual harassment (Haggstrom, 1970:391). 
The welfare complex in Canada has been accused of just such behavior: 

Our current welfare system does more to perpetuate 

poverty than to alleviate it. It does so by creating 

and reinforcing the total dependency of the recipient 

upon the agencies which support him. The agencies 

make the rules and set the conditions. The recipient, 

in return for a guaranteed subsistence in poverty, 

gives up his independence, his responsibilities, his 

pride, and his self-determination. With his life 

so totally divided up, parcelled out, programmed into 

regulations, and rules from the mysterious labyrinth of 

the bureaucracies, is it an wonder that the poor man 
ceases to function as a man and is soon incapable of 
independent action. Our welfare system is not saving 

or even aiding lives -- it is dividing them up and buying 

the pieces. ee of Young Canadians, 1969:130). 

If poverty is, in effect, a condition of enforced dependence, is it 
not necessary to understand the myriad of factors which contribute 
to such a dependency,” and to ascertain the impact which such a 
condition has on the lives of the poor? Invariably the people who 
control the resources fail to recognize the profound impact their 
power has on the people they are controlling. 

Possibly what is required is yet another approach to 
defining the poor -- an approach which takes into consideration social 
goals and social realities. Much of the ethos of this approach is 
contained within the rationale for establishing "social indicators" 


or measures of the quality of life in a given society. In its 


simplest terms, this involves an assessment (in as accurate and 
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comprehensive a manner as possible) of the state of certain desig- 
nated aspects of life. With respect to poverty, this approach 

is epitomized (in its most elemental form) by Harrington (1962:251) 
when he writes: 


Poverty should be defined in terms of those who are 
denied the minimal levels of health, housing, food and 
education that our present stage of scientific knowledge 
specified as necessary for life as it is now lived in 
the United States. 

Poverty should be defined psychologically in terms of 
those whose place in the society is such that they 
are internal exiles who, almost inevitably, develop 
attitudes of defeat and pessimism and who are therefore 
excluded from taking advantage of new opportunities. 

Poverty should be defined absolutely, in terms of what 
man and society could be. As long as America is less than 
its potential, the nation as a whole is impoverished by that 
fact. As long as there is the other America, we are, all of 
us, poorer because of it. 


Poverty, in conclusion, is very much a relative thing. In 
Canada, the problem of poverty is not so much the sheer lack of 
essentials to sustain life as it is the insufficient access to 
various goods, services and conditions of life that are generally 
available to the majority of Canadians. Perhaps the real signifi- 
cance of poverty in contemporary Canadian society is contained within 
the following passage: 

...needs stem not so much from what we lack as 

from what our neighbors have....Except for those 

rare souls who have hitched their wagons to thoughts 

rather than things, there is no end to 'needs'. 

If this is indeed the basis for human behavior, 

then obviously the gap between the rich and the 

poor cannot be ignored, however high the minimum 

levels of living may be raised. (Miller, 1964a:38-39). 


Since all definitions of poverty involve varying degrees 


of subjectivity and arbitrariness, the total number of poor is some- 
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what inconsequential to the mere fact that poverty does exist. 
Orshansky (1970:37) renders this readily apparent when she comments: 

The concept of poverty has to be limited by the purpose 

which is to be served by the definition. There is no 

particular reason to count the poor unless you are 

going to do something about them. 

Galbraith (1958:175) also expresses a complementary appeal 
when he suggests that no precise measure -- no precise definition -- 
cf poverty is needed, "save as a tactic for countering the intel lec- 
tual obstructionist." Definitions of poverty are, in effect, mere 
classificatory systems designed to supplement particular program 
or policy requirements. As Brady so eloquently remarks: 

When faced directly with the problem of determining 

(poverty) for a given time and place, the theorist 

will deny the possibility of a unique answer and the 


propagandist will settle for one of many solutions 
if the result suits his purpose. | 


The structure and organization of the present report js 
based on the realization that poverty is a multi-dimensional con- 
cept -- encompassing broad social, psychological and economic 
variables. Accordingly, much of the report discusses the dynamic 
interrelationship of many of these intricate considerattons. Never- 
theless, poverty is rooted in economics and while income deficiency 
might be inadequate, in itself, for describing poverty, it is 
essential to both the measurement of poverty and the development 
of programs to alleviate it. As such, the concept of poverty as 


low income is a common theme pervading much of this report. 


FOOTNOTES 


lor examples of literature which pertain to this eu 
topic, see Adams, et al. (1971), Wachtel (1971), Whyte (1965), and 
Gonick (1969). 


ert was estimated that the number of farm families depen- 
dent largely on farming for their livelihood was about 275,000 in 
1961. Therefore, more than one-half of them were classified as 
poor. 


Seconomic Council of Canada cited in United Church of 
Canada (1970:56). 


“This is essentially the approach advocated by the authors 
of The Real Poverty Report and relies, quite extensively, on the 
writings of Peter Townsend in Britain and Victor Fuchs in the United 
States. 


Taxation statistics are but one method of assessing the 
prevalence of poverty in Canada. They are, at best, very crude 
indicators, whose validity is extremely suspect. Table 2 is in- 
cluded merely to illustrate this approach. While more recent 
taxation data (1969) are now available, such materials are just as 
deficient as the 1966 statistics. 


bor more detailed discussions of the "culture of poverty" 
theme -- its use and misuse -- see Lewis (1968), Roach and Gursslin 
(1967), Valentine (1968), Rainwater (1969 and 1970), Macarov (1970), 
Rossi and Blum (1969), and Sarbin (1970). 


This is, in essence, the proposition advanced by Gans 
(1968) who contends that poverty research is carried out by members 
of the middle class who allow their differences in class, culture and 
political power to influence their perception of the poor. 


Squotation in Saskatchewan Co-operative Credit Society 
(1970:55). 


For a rather insightful attempt to conceptualize chronic 
ORL within Amitai Etzioni's notion of alienation see Levinson 
1964). 


CW ERS 
hs brief comment on the concept of social indicators along 
with selected references appears in Freeman and Sherwood (1970:43-44). 


“Iporothy Brady cited in Miller (1964a:93:94). 


V. WHO ARE THE POOR? 


People on low incomes can be dramatically described 

as the 'sense of worth-poor', the 'power-poor', the 

'resource-poor', and the'credit-buying-poor'. Ina 

society where people are too often evaluated by what 

they earn and/or accumulate in dollars and cents, plus 

the degrees and diplomas they may have collected from 

various colleges, it is hard to give the poor a sense 

of worth when all they often know is what they have 

learned in the school of hard knocks. For this there 

are no credits towards a university degree or a certi- 

ficate to better employment. (Family Bureau of Greater 

Winnipeg, 1970: 47). 

In the nineteenth century the poor were largely the employed 
who, because of inadequate remuneration for their work efforts, were 
forced to live under the most dire and desperate of circumstances. 
This was modified significantly in the 1930's when poverty became 
synonymous with unemployment and the poor were comprised of a mass 
of rural and urban people with little or no form of economic support 
in a society with only meager welfare arrangements. Today, by 
contrast, the poor are more clearly a heterogeneous conglomeration 
of numerous sub-groups. Johnson (1965:166) has outlined three 
rather broad categories of poor which are useful in terms of analysis: 


(1) those for whom the economy has failed to provide 
sufficient jobs. 


(2) those whose ability to contribute to the process 
of production is insufficient. 


(3) those whose opportunities to participate in the 
productive process are restricted by discrimination 
of various kinds. 
While these categories are not mutually exclusive and do not necessarily 


include all persons considered "poor," they do give some indication 


of the complexities of the poverty situation and of the diverse range 
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of problems confronting specific segments of the poor. For these 


reasons, each will be discussed briefly: 


(1) those for whom the economy has failed to provide 
sufficient jobs. 


Social effectiveness, citizenship, indeed even self- 

respect depend on access to a job. Without a job 

a man in industrial society cannot possibly be socially 

effective. He is deprived of citizenship, of social 

Standing, of the respect of his fellow men if not of his 

family, and finally of self-respect. No amount of 

economic relief can possible off-set the social destruc- 

tion of chronic unemployment in an industrial society. 

The basic goals of the Canadian economy as set down by 
Parliament in legislation establishing the Economic Council of 
Canada are: the attainment of full employment, a high rate of 
economic growth, reasonable price stability, a viable balance of 
payments, and an equitable distribution of rising incomes (Economic 
Council of Canada, 1964). Because the simultaneous attainment of 
these goals is in contradiction (full employment, for example, is 
inevitably accompanied by considerable inflation), it frequently 
becomes necessary to construct priorities in which certain goals 
are afforded precedence over others.° Thus, in recent years, the 
federal government has taken to tolerating a high level of unemploy- 
ment in the hope of counteracting inflationary pressures. The 
adoption of such a policy could have rather interesting consequences, 
particularly in light of the following statement by Moynihan: 

The principal measure of progress toward equality 

will be that of employment. It is the primary source 

of individual or group identity. In America what you 

do is what you are: to do nothing is to be nothing; 


to do little is to be little. The questions are 
implacable and blunt, and ruthlessly public. 
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Similarly, Lerner (1967:10) has estimated that in a closed economy 

a "one-tenth of one per cent increase in employment more than cancels 
the harm from 10 per cent inflation." If this is indeed the case, 
then policies which equate the harmfulness of inflation with the harm- 
fulness of unemployment are both irrational and inhuman (Gonick, 
1969:74). Certainly injustices brought about by mild inflation can 
always be compensated for by various transfer payments, whereas 

losses due to unemployment are irrecoverable and cannot ever be 

fully compensated. 

While the impending difficulties of unemployment, in- 
equality, and poverty may be short-run phenomena, there is accumu- 
lating evidence to indicate they might be suggestive of longer-term 
societal and economic changes. The problem of unemployment, for 
instance, would not be so serious if it were more or less evenly 
distributed across the labor force. Unfortunately, this is rarely 
the case. In 1964, for example, when the average annual unemployment 
rate was 4.7 per cent, this unemployment was borne by only 15 per 
cent of the labor force (Ostry, 1968:23). This development appears 
to support Myrdal's contention that much of the unemployment in the 
United States and Canada is of a "structural" nature, so that: 

It is perfectly possible for the majority of Americans 

to live....in a situation of full and even overfull 

employment, with brisk demand and competition for their 

labor, while they read in the newspaper that there is 
large and growing unemployment beneath them....With 

increasing distress at the bottom of American society, 
ever greater social mobility, liberty and equality of 
opportunity, and a generally rising economic and cul- 

tural level, may be perfectly possible in majority 


America. More and more individuals and families may 
move further away from the neighborhood of the dividing 
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line...But as less and less work is required of the type 

that people in the urban and rural slums can offer, they 

will be increasingly isolated and exposed to unemployment, 

underemployment and plain exploitation. (Myrdal, 1962: 

52-53). 

The significance of this development is made even more 
evident by the following table, demonstrating the relationship between 


poverty and the level of education in Canada. 


TAB UEe Ss 


THE EDUCATIONAL STRUCTURE OF POVERTY AMONG 
HEADS AND UNATTACHED INVIDUALS, 1961 


Percentage Distribution Poverty 
by Educational Background Incidence 
Low Income All At Each Level 
Families Families of Education 
ie % ie 
No schooling or elementary schooling 66.0 46.2 41.6 
Secondary 1-3 years ae 29.0 aah 
Secondary 4-5 years 8.0 days: 14.6 
Some University Las 4.0 i.3..0 
University Degree Lea aU cee f 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 29.1 


Source: Economic Council of Canada, "Statistical Tables Relating 
to'The Problem of Poverty'." Tables 1 and 5. 

Quite obviously, there is a strong correlation between the attained 
level of education and the incidence of poverty (or the probability 
of being poor). Ina period of rapid transitions (in which economic 
processes, social institutions, and relationships between groups and 
individuals are all subject to continual change) those people with 
only an elementary education are at an appreciable disadvantage. 


Correspondingly, responsiveness to accelerating changes in all areas 
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of life, along with the capacity for learning and re-learning 
emerging technological skills, will undoubtedly prove the minimum 
prerequisites for economic security, social maturity and independence 
in the future. Unfortunately, it is precisely the poor who are 
furthest away from realizing this ideal. Instead, there is growing 
evidence to suggest the gradual formation of what Ornati (1965:34) 
refers to as "class unemployment.": 


Class unemployment is important because it hits 
particular groups, and groups that are economically 
least able to withstand unemployment and least able to 
recover from its effect. Increases in class unemploy- 
ment essentially measure the extent to which our 

society is rejecting and excluding an increasing 

number of its members. It is here in these individuals, 
that poverty and unemployment are webbed. Class unem- 
ployment is made up primarily of those individuals whom 
our society, with its technical and cultural changes, has 
either displaced or never placed. 


A somewhat parallel concern is expressed by Woods and Ostry (1962: 
365) in their analysis of the impact of unemployment on the Canadian 
occupational structure: 


In a recession, some industries are more severely affected 
by unemployment than are others. In the second quarters 

of 1960, when 6.7 per cent of the total labor force 

in Canada was unemployed, the unemployment rate in 
construction was 19.1 per cent; in primary industry, 7.5 
per cent; in manufacturing, 6.4 per cent; in transportation 
and other utilities, 6.1 per cent; in trade, 4.3 per cent; 
and in service industries, only 3.0 per cent. Looked at 
another way, manufacturing and construction together con- 
tributed almost 50 per cent of total unemployment. No 
doubt these figures reflect some unemployment which is not 
purely cyclical, but, in general, depressions affect the 
investment and durable-goods manufacturing industries 
(construction, iron and steel, the "light" consumer-good 
industries). As would be expected, the variation in 
occupational rates is also marked. Thus, the rate of 
unemployment for office and professional workers in the 
second quarter of 1960 was 2.3 per cent; for transportation 
occupations, 9.1 per cent; service occupations, 5 per cent; 
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primary occupations, 6.7 per cent; manufacturing and 
mechanical, 6.2 per cent; construction, 16.9 per cent; 
and laborers, 19.3 per cent, the highest of all. In 

a sense, the group which is least able to bear the 
disaster of unemployment -- the unskilled -- carries the 
heaviest weight of the recession, while the burden of 
unemployment weighs least upon those for whom it is 
probably less of a financial hardship -- the office and 
professional worker. 


As Canadian society becomes more and more technical and 


specialized, those who learn to operate the new accoutrements -- who 


receive the necessary job training and educational expertise -- will 


undoubtedly gain wealth. The poor, however, who habitually lack the 


educational qualifications necessary for such social mobility, will 


become increasingly condemned to the expanding economic underworld. 


The significance of this development is wide-spread and the con- 


sequences for all Canadians should not be underestimated. As 


Riesman and Pearl (1968:216-217) have put it: 


The causes of poverty are deep-seated. Short term stop- 
gap measures will not bring about a permanent solution 
to the problem. The need to reorganize and revitalize 
many of the structures and institutions central to 
society is the alternative to relegating large numbers 
of citizens to a spectator class -- a permanent, stable, 
"nonworking" class, whose children and grandchildren 
will also be unable to perform meaningful functions 

in our society. 


those whose ability to contribute to the process of 
production is insufficient. 


Our present socio-economic system depends upon a very 
simple resource-distributing mechanism: in effect it is 
assumed that it is possible for the overwhelming proportion 
of those seeking jobs to find them, and that the incomes 
received from those jobs will provide adequate funds 

to allow the job-holder to live with dignity. (Theobald, 


1964:72). 


The second category of poor is composed of that vast 


assemblage of people whose overall contribution to the process of 
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production is generally considered inadequate. Unable to contribute 
significantly to the process of production, these low productivity 
workers illustrate what Galbraith (1958:259) terms "low marginal 
urgency" and are compensated with generally inadequate incomes. 
Insufficient income, in turn, is the fundamental factor in the 
continuance of contemporary poverty. Included in this group are 

the aged, the young, the rural poor and the employed poor. 


(a) the aged 

The aged may be among us, but they are not part of us. 

The aged are simply an embarrassment. They are poor, 

unable to provide medical care for themselves: they 

violate the canon of self help, and so we dishonour 

them. (Seligman, 1968:108-109). 

The status of the aged is considered first primarily because 
it is often the best indicator of the extent to which a society has 
mastered the problem of poverty in general. To begin with, the 
phenomenon of having a large segment of the population "aged" is 
essentially confined to modern, industrialized societies. For it 
is here that the advantages of greatly improved medicine, public 
health, santitation and generally better living and working conditions 
have made it possible for a good many people to live a comparatively 
long time. Thus, in Canada, the aged constitute a fairly significant 
proportion of the total population. In 1968, for example, it was 
estimated that some 1,604,700 people or approximately 7.7 per cent 
of the overall population was comprised of persons aged 65 or over 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1970). Of these, approximately 


45 per cent (using Economic Council of Canada criteria) were at 


or below the poverty level -- about 16 percent of the total "poor" 
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population in Canada. This, in turn, represents somewhat of an 
improvement over 1961 when the Special Senate Committee on Ageing 
(1970:291) reported: 

In 1961, 54% of the population aged 65 and over had 

gross money incomes of less than $1,000. Actually 

the percentage was higher than that. For one thing, 

persons reporting no income, some 8% of the total, were 

not counted; for another the survey excluded farm 
residents, inmates of institutions, and persons living 

in non-private households, altogether another 18%. 

Had these two groups formed part of the total, the 

54% figure would undoubtedly be higher. For all persons 

who were included the median income was $960: $1,440 

for men and $830 for women. 

It is important to note that, while the aged comprise a 
reasonably substantial segment of the total population, they are by 
no means proportionally represented in the labor force. It is a 
rather interesting fact that as the proportion of the aged in the 
population has gradually increased, their proportional involvement 
in the labor force has gradually decreased. Whereas in 1941 some 
50 per cent of the male population aged 65 and over were employed 
in the labor force, by 1961 this ratio had diminished to around one- 
third (Department of Manpower and Immigration, 1969:370). Ina 
society which still insists on economic self-sufficiency as the 
fundamental prerequisite for individual well-being and dignity, the 
longer term consequences of this development could well prove disas- 
trous. 

Since the retirement age is continuously on the decline and 
life expectancy is, at the same time, on the increase, the prospects 


for the future do not appear good. There is little doubt that future 


generations of Canadians will be spending an even greater portion of 
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their lives in the "retired status" category. This is not, in itself, 
particularly disconcerting. If, however, the increase in the number 
of years spent in retirement (and presumably with limited economic 
means) increases the probability of becoming "poor" -- for the longer 
the average person presently lives in the state of retirement, the 
greater are his or her chances of being poor -- then there is much 
cause for concern. 


(b) the young 


These are the hostages to poverty. They and millions 

of under employed young adults are an important seg- 

ment of the next generation of national life. They 

represent a future multiplication of misery. They 

have inherited a bleak and hopeless outlook which for most 

of them already has poisoned the education that could 

save them. They are destined to enlarge despair as 

an ingredient in the life of the nation unless some 

way can be found to break their unhappy legacy. 

(Silberman, 1964:179). 

While the above comment was written specifically with 
reference to the United States, it has a certain amount of applica- 
bility to Canada. It has been reported, for example, that of the 
7 million Canadians under the age of 16 in 1966, roughly 1.6 million 
or 23 per cent belonged to families defined as "poor " (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, 1969:11-12). In terms of the total population 
of poor, approximately 40 per cent were children under 16 years of 
age. Quite obviously, many young Canadians are beginning life in a 
Situation of inherited poverty, which constrains their physical and 
mental development by encapsulating them within an environment that 
begets continued and habitual impoverishment. Consequently, the extent 
to which Canadian poverty is actually generational is of paramount 


importance, for it could imply the materialization of a more enduring 
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condition such as occurs in the "culture of poverty": 


The culture of poverty, however, is...an adaptation 

to a set of objective conditions of the larger society. 
Once it comes into existence it tends to perpetuate 
itself from generation to generation because of its 
effect on the children. By the time slum children are 
age six or seven they have usually absorbed the basic 
values and attitudes of their subculture and are not 
psychologically geared to take full advantage of 
changing conditions or increased opportunities which 
may occur in their lifetime. (Lewis, 1968:261). 


The school system in Canada has been designed to provide 


education for the average middle-class child who has been exposed 


to conditions that are conducive to pre-school development and 


learning. 


The children of the poor, on the other hand, invariably 


inhabit an environment in which they are deprived of a wide diversity 


of stimuli (very often on several different levels simultaneously) 


which adversely affect the normal processes of child development. 


For the most part, these privations include (Department of Family 


and Social Welfare of Quebec, 1970:35-36): 


(i) 


(ii) 
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(iv) 


(v) 


physical privations - related to the minimum bodily 
requirements: e.g., food, clothing, medicine, etc. 


sensorial privations - related to the lack of sufficient 
stimulation imperative to the normal development of the 
senses: e.g., lack of variety (form and color), scarcity 
of toys, little organization of time and space. 


language privations - related to the general poverty of 
vocabulary, Simplified syntax, poor pronunciation, slowness 
of learning to speak -- all of which are manifestations 

of unsatisfactory social contacts and lack of verbal 
communication between parents. 


emotional privations - related to the high incidence of 
incomplete and broken families, the lack of attention 
from parents, the poor relations between parents, the 
emotional insecurity resulting from frequent moving, etc. 


social and cultural privations - related to the ideas, 


attitudes, and behavior patterns which evolve from 
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the "poverty culture" and which hinder the capacities of 

the impoverished child to break out of the poverty 

syndrome. 

The consequences of such deprivations are cumulative and 
frequently irreversible. As Harrington (1962:15) so cogently expresses 
it, "poor kids go to school two years retarded the day they start.” 
Similarly, a recent study conducted by the Edmonton Public School 
Board (1969) disclosed that elementary school children who were 
"noor" consistently scored lower on standardized reading and arith- 
metic achievement tests than did children who were "not poor." 

"The same child," comments Samuel A. Kirk, "if brought up ina 
culturally deprived environment may have an I.Q. of 80, whereas in 

an environment favorable to his development his I.Q. may attain 

120 " (Department of Family and Social Welfare of Quebec, 1970:35). 
Pedagogically these insights are indispensible. If a teacher is to 
"reach" an impoverished child he must learn to relate to that child 
in terms of what he or she brings into the classroom; for in almost 
every instance such a child enters the school situation so totally 
unprepared to produce what the school system demands that failure is, 
more or less, inevitable. The Canadian Teachers' Federation (1970a:41) 
acknowledges this predicament when it writes: 

Can a child learn well if he is hungry, or cold, or il] 

clad? Can he study well in a home that is crowded, noisy, 

and provides little encouragement? Let us say honestly 
that no educational program, however well-designed and 
forward-looking; no teacher, however sympathetic and 
competent, can compensate for these primary deprivations. 


Adjunctly, for Indian, Metis, Eskimo and other immigrant children 


who might have these factors complicated by the added disadvantage of 
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not being able to speak the language, this dilemma is correspondingly 
magnified. Thus, even though the following description applies to 

the Negro in the United States, the term Canadian Indian (or any other 
of the aforementioned groups) might just as easily be substituted: 


Given this poverty of experience, it is almost inevitable 
that the Negro child will fail when he enters school; he 
simply has not been prepared to produce what the school 
demands, and by and large the school makes no attempt 

to adjust its curriculum to the realities of what its 
children actually know, as opposed to what it is assumed 
they know...Teachers take for granted that children know 
what things are, and assume that their job is to answer 
why they are. But these children do not know what things 
are, and nothing in their environment has taught them 

to ask why. Inevitaby, therefore, they do not learn 

to read adequately; and their failure in school confirms 
and enhances their own sense of lack of worth. (Silberman, 
1964:273). 


What, then, does it mean to be a child growing up in a "poor' 
Canadian family? To a large extent, it means learning to grow up 
incompletely -- deprived of a wide variety of experiences generally 
available to children of higher income families. This is not to 
mention the inadequate services, insufficient professional resources, 
obsolete equipment and facilities, all of which tend to be as poor 


as the "poor" themselves: 


For children, moreover, poverty associates intimately 
with exposure to poorer educational facilities -- 
poorer programs of instruction, weaker teachers, 
fewer books. This on top of the first five years 

of life during which children of the poor suffer the 
personality and character dampening impress of 

social degradation, social neglect and less enriched 
interaction with adults, which cumulate in cogni- 
tive retardation. (Dentler, 1965:23-24). 


It is not surprising, in summary, to find a high proportion of school 
failures, school drop-outs, reading and learning disabilities, and 


personal life adjustment problems among socially impoverished children. 
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Unable to utilize their most accessible spring-board from poverty 
-- education -- these children systematically become the candidates 
for tomorrow's unemployed and underemployed adult “poor" class. 


(c) the rural poor 


Many people still believe that basic economic needs 

of farmers are much less than those of urban people. 

They incorrectly assume that farmers do not need as 

much take-home-pay because they (farmers) can live 

off the land. While this may have been the case a 

few decades ago the rural scene has changed greatly 

in recent years. Rural people are just as concerned 

about a standard of living, both economically and 

socially, as their urban counterparts. 

Poverty is not only the lack of essentials to 

sustain life, but also lack of access to certain goods, 

services, and conditions of life which are available to 

others. (Unifarm, 1970:117). 

The preceding comment again emphasizes the need to examine 
poverty as a condition of relative deprivation. As is generally the 
case, however, very little non-income information is ever available 
to those interested in making such assessments. As a result, it 
is usually necessary to revert to discussing rural and regional poverty 
in terms of various income disparities. Because these regional income 
differentials are well recognized and documented for Canada,° Pie is 
probably unnecessary to mention them here. Perhaps one item worthy 
of note, however, is the extent to which these differentials have 
become entrenched over time. According to McInnis (1968:446) regional 
disparities have remained relatively unchanged over the last fifty 
years with little indication of "neither convergence or divergence." 
This is a consequence of many factors (low wages, low labor force 
participation, high unemployment, limited tax base, etc.) and have 


caused Adams, et al., (1971:68) to summarize: 
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Canada's economy, then, contains vast disparities 

between various regions, disparities that directly 

affect the livelihoods of the inhabitants of those 

regions, and that cause a high incidence of poverty. 

Canada's financial institutions are not helping, and 

are probably hindering any effort to lessen those 

disparities. In any case, there is no sign that 

the regional problems in this country are becoming 

any less severe. 

Apart from this issue of regional disparities is the 
related (though somewhat more specific) question of rural farm 
poverty. While the notion of "marginality" is by no means unique 
to the agricultural sector of the economy, it does illustrate 
(rather dramatically) the profound impact of shifts in economic 
development. Over time, the impulse of technology has radically 
altered the economic base of Canadian society -- away from an 
emphasis on the primary industries (such as agriculture) to the 
secondary and tertiary industries. In its wake, the small farm 
has become increasingly untenable, being effectively displaced by 
larger, more economically viable entities, occupying more and more 
land and employing fewer and fewer people. 

Initially this development inspired a rather substantial 
urban migration. Today, because of the general difficulty experi- 
enced by farm workers in assimilating into the larger urban society 
(lacking many of the prerequisites of survival such as skill training, 
formal education, knowledge of the job market, etc.) this off-the-farm 
migration is slowly lessening. Until such time as we better under- 
stand the "basic adjustment problems" inherent in the rural-urban 


transition, traditional solutions to poverty relying exclusively 


on mobility and migration will prove less than adequate.’ 
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In the meantime, rural farm poverty remains a problem of 
extreme magnitude and severity. A recent report on the lower income 
sector of Canadian agriculture, by way of example, discovered that 
approximately one-third of the 430,000 farmers in Canada were in 
dire poverty and required some form of immediate income supplement 
(Calgary Herald, 1965:5). Another third were slightly better off 
but still required periodic assistance, while only one-third were 
considered economically stable. Assuming [as UNIFARM (1970:113) has 
done] that a non-taxable farm family is living in poverty, more 
than one-half of the 59,185 Alberta farmers completing income tax 


returns in 1968 could be considered "poor." 
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TABLE 4 


INDIVIDUAL TAXATION STATISTICS OF ALL ALBERTA 
FARM RETURNS, TAXATION YEARS 1962 & 1968 


Total Total 
Income Class Number Income Number Income 
$ '000 $ ‘000 

(Taxable Returns ) 
1968 1962 

Under - 2,000 2.00 3,796 1,899 2,849 
$ 2,000 - 3,000 4,52] T2004 3,997 9,800 
3,000 - 4,000 5,195 ~ 185081 BOA Owed eed Of 42 
4,000 - 5,000 4,28) 49,134 yal o Ve Ud py oie} 
5,000 - 6,000 3009 wil U,06G0 1,925 10,314 
6,000 - 7,000 awe iia wed Ps eg of! V2 350 8,615 
7,000 - 8,000 leo/0,19.00G 72/7 5,339 
8,000 - 9,000 P40 ee eee) 562 4,734 
9,000 -10,000 1,036 9,793 423 4,091 
10,000 -15,000 Ceelo COs) Z 797 9,460 
15,000 -20,000 700" 71. o2o 210 3,59] 
20,000 -25,000 188 hey aa! 65 1,442 
25,000 & over 214 yoUe 66 2329 
TOTAL 29,924 171,742 19,673 91,689 


(Non-Taxable Returns) 


Under ~-,/,2,000,, 19,774 6,407 oP O rs Oe RCS ceo 
$ 2,000 - 3,000 O.01o lOsou! 759108 2 199049 
3,000 = Over ay SM age SILO ATL CAACHIES ECA 
TOTAL ASIAN ence n eels) 29,637 43,370 


(All Returns) 


Under - OOF al 2.5078 5 , 300 sire Co 90 
pal O00e-ac,0UUL ou UssU0 8 Lo ,oU8 Pycco 0 eo00 
2s000p= ss O00. UNS 62) sap Poo co.900 
3,000 - 4,000 BO) oes oo 
4,000 - 5,000 alata thet gay tl PAW A he 17,094 92,410 


5,000 - Over 13,909 123,942 


nee UU EEEEEIEE IRIE RSSRRER EERE 


TOTAL She Rais tomay 4 Op Aryeyas: Gost hoa, 009 


de Oe eet ee ee) eee Se eS Oe ee a eee 
Source: Department of National Revenue, Unpublished data cited 
in UNIFARM (1970:113). 
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The rural farm poor, in conclusion, remain on the margins 
of Canadian society, a situation long sustained by indifference and 
neglect. For many, this way of life has become a “last resort" that 
affords them protection and sustenance not found in the larger urban 
society. Because piecemeal measures have proven ineffectual in 
improving the socioeconomic marginality of these casualties of 
technology, rural farm poverty still continues. 


(d) the employed poor 


Specifically the Economic Council pointed out that 
76 per cent of poor families at the time of the 

1961 census had one or more earners in the family, 
and that 66 per cent of poor families obtained 

most of their incomes from wages, salaries and self- 
employment. 

This analysis places an entirely different 
complexion on the question of poverty than the widely- 
held stereotype. Many people apparently regard the 
poor as a bunch of loafers and lead-swingers who would 
rather be on welfare than get out and earn an honest 
living. The truth is that most persons on welfare have 
no alternative, and that the majority of the poor are 
already working at low-paying jobs, or working when they 
can get a job. (Calgary Labour Council, 1970:201). 


The complex mythology enshrouding the problem of poverty 
is undoubtedly the foremost deterrent to an expedient and satisfac- 
tory attempt at solution. Contrary to the popular notion of the 
lazy and shiftless poor who will not work, fully two-thirds of 
the families considered "poor" in 1961 derived the majority of 
their income from wages, salary and self-employment (Economic Council 
of Canada, 1968:113). Similarly, of the 832,000 families who in 
1967 fell below the poverty line established by the Economic Council 


of Canada, 525,000 heads of families were actively engaged in the 
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labor force (Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1971:25). These statis- 
tics demonstrate, rather conclusively, the often obscured fact that 
many Canadians are poor merely because the remuneration they receive 
from their employment is simply insufficient to provide them with 
what is considered an acceptable standard of living. Perhaps it 
is this realization which has caused Gonick (1970:79) to conclude: 


Poverty in Canada is a product of capitalism. Capitalism 
creates and recreates poverty: the forces that mold 
resource allocation and produce such a distorted sense 
of priorities place severe obstacles on the kind of 
reallocation that would most directly eliminate poverty; 
the proven inability to maintain and sustain full em- 
ployment guarantees certain defeat to any war on 
poverty. However much capitalism has changed in modern 
times one thing seems certain: it has not yet relegated 
poverty to a residual position in Canada or in any 

other western economy. Nor, as we have seen, is it 
likely to. 


But poverty, it must be reiterated time and time again, 
is not to be confused or equated with a mere deficiency of income. 
To be "poor" implies much, much more -- especially for the working 
poor. As the Family Bureau of Greater Winnipeg (1970:44) has 


observed: 


For the working poor, who comprise by far the largest 
poverty group, the lack of income is not the most 

dramatic criterion for poverty. Rather the lack of 
opportunity, resources, and power are the more significant 
concerns. Life needs, such as shelter, food, and clothing, 
are somehow meagrely met; but such luxuries as recreation 
and supplemental purchasing power do not often exist. 
Poverty becomes circumstantial and highly nebulous. 
Poverty lines don't effectively describe the true nature 
of poverty; nor do any of the other,often-used social, 
economic, and political criteria define what it means 

to exist at a subsistence level. 


(3) those whose opportunities to participate in the productive 
process are restricted by discrimination of various kinds. 
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The final category of poor includes all those minorities 
who are restricted by discrimination (and discrimination-related 
practices) from participating as fully as possible in the labor 
force. In Canada this group is composed primarily of the Indian, 
the Metis and the Eskimo. While discrimination is not exclusive 
to these groups, they are perhaps the most obvious. Like any 
other minority, however, they cannot be meaningfully studied except 
in relation to the larger majority. In this way, Gunnar Myrdal's 
(1944:1iii1) classic examination of the American race problem has 
special significance for Canada: 

It is thus the white majority group that naturally 

determines the Negro's"place". All our attempts 

to reach scientific explanations of why the Negroes 

are what they are and why they live as they do, have 

regularly led to determinants on the white side of 

the race line...The Negro's entire life, and conse- 

quently, also his opinions on the Negro problem, are, 

in the main, to be considered as secondary reactions 

to more primary pressures from the side of the dominant 

white majority. 

As this statement indicates, much of the difficulty minority 
groups experience in acquiring employment -- employment that might 
well afford them some measure of self-respect and dignity -- is 
closely correlated to discriminatory practices on the part of the 
larger majority.° Although there are few statistics available on 
this subject for Canada, a multi-variate analysis of salary differ- 
entials in the United States (using variables such as background, 
experience, skill training and education) revealed that, on the 
average, non-whites received $900 less per year for their efforts 


than did whites (Morgan, 1962:78). In the same way, an analysis 
of the 1960 Census by Miller (1964:149) disclosed that "Negroes 
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who have completed four years of college education can expect to 
earn only as much in a lifetime as whites who have not gone beyond 
the eighth grade." 

On a somewhat more subtle level, persons who are older ,~ 
handicapped, or have a criminal record are frequently refused 
employment on other than work-related grounds. Women, too, exper- 
ience considerable difficulty in gaining admission into certain 
occupations, earn less than men for similar kinds of work, and find 
educational qualifications less of an asset to them than do men 
(Royal Commission on the Status of Women in Canada, 1970:C2). 

By excluding persons from full societal participation, 
discrimination selectively closes many channels of individual ful- 
fillment and self-development normally accessible to the majority 
of Canadians. It is in this respect that discrimination functions 
to exacerbate the poverty condition. Thus, the following passage 
written specifically of the United States, also applies, at least 
in part, to the Canadian situation: 

The split of the nation into a dominant "American" 

group and a large number of minority groups means that 

American civilization is permeated by animosities and 

prejudices attached to ethnic origin or what is 

popularly recognized as the "race" of the person. 

These animosities or prejudices are commonly advanced 

in defense of various discriminations which tend to 


keep the minority group in disadvantaged economic and 
social status.9 


FOOTNOTES 


' peter F. Drucker cited in Silberman (1964:235). 


en special commissioned study of the "trade-off" made between 
rate of price changes and rate of unemployment in Canada for the 
period 1953 to 1965 is contained within the Economic Council of 
Canada's Third Annual Review. 


sFor an interesting insight on the impact of inflationary 
processes on the economic well-being of the poor over the last 20 
years in the United States see Hollister and Palmer (1968). 


*Daniel P. Moynihan cited in the U.S. Riot Commission 
Report (1968:252). 


Because of the concentration of pension incomes at $660 
(the old age security level in 1961) it is probable that the correct 
median in this group is lower, possibly as low as $660 . 


SF or more extensive discussions of regional disparities 
in Canada see, Adams et al., (1971:57-68), Brewis (1969 and 1970), 
McInnis (1968), Economic Council of Canada (1966:C7), Special Senate 
Committee on Poverty (1971:51-55), and Chernick (1966) . 


7y summary of some of the factors affecting the decision 
to emphasize migration as a strategy for relieving unemployment and 
underemployment in depressed rural areas of the United States is 
contained in Ferman (1971), while Hansen (1969) discusses the advan- 
tages of bringing industrial development to smaller centers over 
programs of migration and relocation. 


B ror an excellent documentation of discrimination in the 
market place that supplements the psychologists' and sociologists’ 
analysis of causes with an analysis of economic consequences see 
Becker (1957). 


"Gunnar Myrdal cited by Clark (1966:49-50). 


VI. THE SELF-REINFORCING NATURE OF POVERTY 


One of the interesting things about poverty is that 

relatively few people who are not born in it wind up 

Wier: Once out, people tend to stay out. But, at 

the same time, the mere existence of opportunities 

for betterment does not suffice to bring all members 

of a group out of the condition of poverty. There 

1s a self-reinforcing characteristic to poverty which 

renders many steps against it ineffectual. The poverty 

complex contributes to its own causes of ignorance and 

disease and stunted aspiration. (Silberman, 1964:179). 

The poor are caught up in what Schorr (1964:43) has appro- 
priately termed a "syndrome of mutually reinforcing handicaps." 

On a day-to-day basis this means the poor are encapsulated in a 
vicious cycle of debilitating circumstances over which they have 
very little control. Contemporary society is as it were personified 
by a number of institutional structures and interactional relations 
which function in effect to prevent the poor from climbing out of 
their poverty situation. The most significant of these factors 
creating and sustaining poverty are: (1) certain ecological and 
demographic trends; (2) inadequate community resources; (3) pat- 
terns of discrimination; (4) a limited opportunity structure; and 
(5) various agency-client relationships. 

Before proceeding, we should remember that the ensuing 
discussions are predominantly characteristic of developments in the 
United States -- which may, or may not, have corresponding parallels 
in Canada. The function of this section is to provide a somewhat 
crude social structural analysis of poverty: a description which 
illustrates yet another dimension of this vastly complex phenomenon. 


At the risk of being accused of "Americomorphism," Canadian examples 


are used intermittently. 
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(1) certain ecological and demographic trends 


One of the more significant trends in modern urban develop- 
ment (and of particular relevance to researchers of poverty) pertains 
to what Harrington (1962:12) describes as the "exodus to suburbia." 

In the United States, where this phenomenon is most pronounced, the pro- 
gression was initiated with a rather large scale movement of people 
(including many Negroes from the South) into the larger urban centers. 
For the most part, these migrants settled in a pattern characteristic 
of earlier immigrant groups -- converging in the older, central 
sectors of the city where the lowest cost housing was to be found; 
where friends and relatives were likely to be and where the city 
had already established reasonably good public transportation systems. 
As these migrant (and, in many instances, all-Negro) communities 
expanded and grew, there occurred an almost simultaneous white 
withdrawal to the suburbs. Peter Marris, a British sociologist 
studying urban renewal in America, has interpreted this develop- 

ment as constituting an emerging political and residential 

apartheid (Marris, 1963:117). His speculation of the city center 

aS an enormous ghetto -- "a black neck in a white noose" -- is 
gradually being realized with each new census count. 

As a manifestation of the exodus to suburbia, the poor 
have become increasingly ghettoized in the central sectors of the 
city, where they are so socially and physically isolated as to be 
virtually "invisible." On occasion, urban renewal practices actually 
reinforce this segregation. By replacing the older, dilapidated 


dwellings with newer, higher-cost structures, (most of which 
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the low-income families of these areas can ill afford) the poor 
come to inhabit an ever-shrinking nucleus of over-crowded, sub- 
Standard housing. 

The epitome of this development might well be the 
massive housing "abandonments" now occurring in the centers of 
such cities as New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland and Philadel- 
phia. Both Steele (1971) and at oa have commented on 
this abandonment process that is touching most older cities in the 
Eastern and Middle Western United States -- threatening to turn the 
central sectors into deserted, ghost towns. In New York, for 
example, a conservative estimate places the number of abandoned 
units in excess of 100,000 (Steele, 1971:23). The principal 
cause of this transformation is, once again, rooted in economics. 
Landlords, unable to generate enough revenue to cover the costs of 
maintenance, mortgage and taxes, are slowly abandoning old housing 
as it becomes uneconomic. Cities such as Detroit and Atlanta, on 
the other hand, are not confronted with the same problem primarily 
because of the high incidence of home ownership among the Negro 
community and the willingness of financial institutions to invest 
conventional mortgage funds in the area. 

Quite obviously, developments such as the exodus to 
suburbia have a rather prodigious and far-reaching impact on the 
poor. With a reduced tax base (a normal consequence of the exodus), 
the amount of resources available for investment in the community is 
correspondingly reduced. In the case of education, this generally 
leads to deteriorated school facilities, inadequate equipment and 


supplies, and ill-equipped or unqualified teachers -- all of which 
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handicap the development of children already in desperate need of 
specialized, educational recources’. This brief exposé is a rather 
appropriate point of departure for the next factor -- inadequate 
community resources. 

(2) inadequate community resources. 

The poor are not only wanting in an economic sense but also 
in obtaining access to the special resources of the community. This 
is particularly evident with regard to adequate medical care, housing, 
credit and legal services. It is somewhat less obvious with respect 
to other considerations, such as transportation. On the basis of a 
case study of New York City, Ornati (1969) argues that existing 
public transportation networks in American metropolitan centers provide 
less than satisfactory links between job sites and the residences 
of the poor -- forming a barrier to employment. Similarly, the 
McCone Commission report on the causes of the Watts riots in 1965 
indicated that a major factor in these disturbances was the inability 
of residents to procure employment: a factor which Kain and Meyer 
(1970) again relate to the absence of adequate transportation systems. 

With its numerous social and economic deprivations, the 
interaction between the ills of the environment and the subculture 
of impoverishment frequently manifests itself in a recurrent cycle 
of poverty. With regard to health, for example, statistics emanating 
from a wide variety of sources indicate that the poor get sick more 
often, take longer to recover, seek and receive less medical, dental 
and hospital treatment, and suffer far more disabling consequences 


than do people with larger incomes. As Harrington (1962:15) so 
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cogently expresses it: 

The poor get sick more than anyone else in the society. 

That is because they live in slums, jammed together 

under unhygienic conditions; they have inadequate diets 

and cannot get decent medical care. When tney become 

Sick, they are sick longer than any other group in 

society. Because they are sick more often and longer 

than anyone else, they lose wages and work, and find 

it difficult to hold a steady job. And because of 

this, they cannot pay for good housing, for a nutritious 

diet, for doctors. At any given point in the circle, 

particularly when there is a major illness, their pros- 

pect is to move to an even lower level and to begin the 

cycle, round and round, toward even more suffering. 
Apart from the question of poorer physical health, serious psychia- 
tric disorders are also more prevalent in an atmosphere of depriva- 
tion. Furthermore, the poor tend to react to illness with more 
anxiety and less knowledge, and less frequently seek out competent 
medical advice. Thus, in a recent study of 28,000 welfare recipients 
in Montreal it was discovered that only 3,800 were actually fit to 
work (Department of Family and Social Welfare of Quebec, 1970:34). 
Having the breadwinner become i11 or disabled is a tragedy for any 
family; but for the poor, who are generally unprotected by savings 
and medical insurance, it is inevitably catastrophic. 

There is also some evidence to suggest that the poor are 
extremely inefficient consumers, and are susceptible, in many instances, 
to open exploitation.“ This is a consequence of a number of factors: 
the exceedingly complex and sophisticated nature of contemporary 
products; the lack of sufficient knowledge of product evaluation 
(which is the more or less inevitable consequence of the low reading 
skills, certain psychological predispositions, and inadequate incomes 


of the poor); and, the general cast of mind, characteristic of most 


low income consumers which renders them vulnerable to misleading 
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advertising, high pressure sales tactics, and outright fraud. In 


a nutshell: 


The poor tend to be inefficient consumers due to a lack 
of available cash with which to buy in large quantities, 
to inadequate access to evaluations of consumer products, 
to low reading ability and to certain psychological 
traits. These inadequacies constitute a growing handi- 
cap in face of the increasing complexity of many consumer 
products. Many deprived persons are vulnerable to 
misleading advertising, to high pressure salesmanship, 

to "bait and switch" tactics. They are prone to impulse 
buying and they neglect price calculations and price 

and quality comparisons. In buying food they may be pre- 
vented from buying at the lowest prices. Their ideas 

of nutrition may be inadequate. They may purchase too 
expensive forms of life insurance. They may buy 
furniture and appliances from the more expensive outlets 
and prefer more expensive to less expensive models of 
appliance. Many of their most serious problems flow from 
a lack of understanding of the nature of credit and of 
contract, to their forced reliance on the most expensive 
sources of credit, and to its overuse. Several dis- 
agreeable consequences may follow. Poor persons find it 
difficult to obtain redress of legal grievances. Their 
purchases of automobiles are apt to be a source of 
trouble. (Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs, 
1969:279). 


Another highly significant consideration relates to the ways 
and means by which the worthwhileness of programs and services for the 
poor come to be evaluated.° That is, there appears to be an implicit 
tendency to accept superficial, statistical summaries as valid and 
meaningful indicators of project success, instead of relying on 
systematic and comprehensive evaluation. As a consequence, the 
actual efficiency and effectiveness of a given project or service 
to the poor is seldom learned. The following comment typifies this 
dilemma: 

Ontario's legal aid system is both generous and advanced: 

a fact given international recognition. But it is deficient 


to the extent that its effectiveness wholly depends upon 
the initiative of applicants. While the statistical 
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précis of the numbers aided is impressive, the 

utilization of the scheme represents what is 

probably the "tip of the iceberg." The remain- 

ing five-sixths of the actual legal needs of 

the impoverished in Ontario are submerged and 

remain unsatisfied. (Osgoode Hall Law School, 

19704133), 
Relatedly, low visibility of legal aid services was enumerated by 
the National Conference on Law and Poverty (1965) as a major 
deterrent to the full effectiveness of existing legal aid assis- 
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Stated very simply, most indigents were unaware of the 
existence of legal aid, and fewer still were knowledgeable of how 
to actually obtain it. The issue then becomes one of determining 
the extent to which this consideration applies to other services 
(and, indeed, all social services for the poor). Unfortunately, 
such questions are largely unanswerable, since "evaluations" of 
social services seldom include provision for examining this 
dimension.” 

It is very often the case, in summary, that poverty is 
closely related to inadequate community resources and inferior 
services. Using this frame of reference, it can be argued, as 
Miller and Roby (1970:84-118) do, that the poor in Sweden are 
better off than the poor in the United States, for there lower 
incomes are not ultimately associated with poorer basic services. 


(3) patterns of discrimination. 


The Negro also had to recognize that one hundred years 
after emancipation he lived on a lonely island of 
economic insecurity in the midst of a vast ocean of 
material prosperity. Negroes are still at the bottom 
of the economic ladder. They live within two concentric 
circles of segregation. One imprisons them on the 

basis of color, while the other confines them within 

a separate culture of poverty. The average Negro is 
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born into want and deprivation. His struggle to 

escape his circumstances is hindered by color 

discrimination. He is deprived of normal education 

and normal social and economic opportunities. When 

he seeks opportunity, he is told, in effect, to 

lift himself by his own bootstraps, advice which 

does not take into account the fact that he is 

barefoot. (King, Jr., 1963:23). 

Although the above statement is in direct reference to 
the circumstance of the Negro in the United States, its substance 
might just as easily apply to the Canadian Indian or any one of 
several other minorities. The essential similarity is that in 
both instances a self-perpetuating pattern of poverty (embodied 
in a heritage of social and economic deprivations) is further 
augmented by the practice of discrimination. Discrimination, in 
this context, transcends the mere restricting of labour force 
involvement (discussed in the preceding chapter) to incorporate 
societal participation on a much broader evel a Thus, while 
native peoples constitute a relatively small proportion of the 
total Canadian population (about one percent) they are proportion- 
ately over-represented in the social problems milieu. Whereas 
the average age at death for all Canadians in 1965 was a little 
over 62 years, the average for Indian males was only 33.3 and 
for females 34.7 (Department of National Health and Welfare, 1966: 
78). Similarly, in a study of the more than 200,000 registered 
Indians in Canada, O'Connell (1965:1-3) submits the following 
findings: 

-- 75 percent of families had earned income of less than 


$2,000 a year. 


-- 45 percent of families had earned income of less than 
$1,000 a year. 


-- Unemployment is eight to ten times the national average. 
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-- Relief spending has trebled in five years to $9,000,000. 

-- 36 percent of families need relief each year, ten times 
the national average. 

-- More than half the families live in fewer than three 
rooms. 

-- Fewer than one family in ten has indoor plumbing. 

-- Mortality rates are high in comparison with the national 
average: adult, three times; teen-age, twice; school- 
age, three times; pre-school, eight times. 

-- Need for hospital care is twice. 


Indeed, Indian poverty has become so absolute and so traditional 
that it is exceedingly difficult for the Canadian consciousness 
(based on myth of equality, wealth and progress) to even comprehend 
it. Perhaps the fundamental significance of this observation, with 
potential generalizability to Canada, is contained within the 
following excerpt from the Report of the National Advisory Committee 
on Civil Disorders in the United States: 

...9ur nation is moving toward two societies, one black, 

one white -- separate and unequal...Discrimination 

and segregation have long permeated much of American 

life; they now threaten the future of every American 

...Segregation and poverty have created in the 

racial ghetto a destructive environment totally un- 

known to most white Americans. 

What white Americans have never fully understood 

-- but what the Negro can never forget -- is that 

white society is deeply implicated in the ghetto. 

White institutions created it, white institutions 

maintain it, and white society condone it. (U.S. 

Riot Commission Report, 1968:1-2). 
Stated simply, all Canadians are implicated in the existence of 
poverty and discrimination. Ignorance is simply not a valid 
excuse for the continuance of either. Indeed , the institutions 
which affect the poor - education, welfare, recreation, business, 
labour - are vast, complex entities operating far outside the 
control of the poor. These structures -- created, maintained and 


condoned by the larger majority -- plan programs for the poor, 
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not with them. As such, it might well be a mere matter of time 
before a similar committee is reporting on the disturbances in 
Canada. 

The effects of discrimination are extensive and have 
far-reaching implications for all categories of "poor" in 
Canada. Even our ostensibly impartial legal system is, in many 
ways, discriminatory.’ In the same way, efforts to improve the 
condition of the poor (when effective) generally result in 
improving the lot of those at the top of the bottom, leaving the 
bottommost or “hard-core poor" untouched. ® Monopoly power and 
price discrimination (such as interest charges) can also have 
adverse effects on the poor. Concomitantly, a limited opportunity 
structure (to be considered next) can do much to discriminate 
against the poor. Such is the vastness of the phenomenon known 
as discrimination. Still, one point must be reiterated over and 
over again: 

Simple recitations of figures cannot include any 

discussion of the various social prejedices directed 

towards minorities, or the causes of those prejudices. 

And there can be little detailed criticism of 

government policy towards minorities for, with the 

doomed exception of Canada's Indian policy, there 

is no discernible governemnt intervention in these 

areas. (Adams, et al., 1971:74). 

(4) a limited opportunity structure. 

Poverty is also reinforced, to a large extent, by an 
opportunity structure which places the poor at a competitive 
disadvantage in their struggle to achieve an acceptable standard 


of living. For a myriad of reasons, the poor simply do not have 


equal opportunity to participate in the social, economic, and 
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political processes which affect the quality and direction of 

their lives.” The realities of this development are clearly 
exemplified by comparative income data. It is rather interest- 

ing to note that the distribution of incomes in Canada is broadly 
Similar to that of the United States. That is, over the past 

two decades in both countries, the poorest fifth of the population 
has tended to receive about 5 to 6 percent of the total national 
income, whereas the wealthiest fifth has received around 40 percent 
(Economic Council of Canada, 1968; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1967). 
Possibly it was this revelation which prompted Miller (1964a:56) 

to proclaim of the United States: 


The narrowing of the income gap between the skilled 
and the unskilled, the high-paid and the low-paid, 
which was evident up to and including the war years, 
has stopped during the past decade and the trend 
seems to be moving in the opposite direction. 


Adjunctly, because there is little indication of impending change, 
the prospect for the future appears less than encouraging. Thus, 

in predicting forthcoming changes in the United States, Rainwater 

(1972:18) speculates: 


Most indications are that the economy will grow 

fairly steadily through the 1970s and 1980s. 

This will result in an increase in the size of 

the GNP from one to 1.7 trillion dollars ... 

In the daily life of members of the society the 

concomitant impact of this growth is a very large 

increase in personal income. THe median income 

for families is expected to grow from around $10,000 

to over $16,000 (in dollars of 1970 purchasing power). 
However, there are no indications to suggest 

this income will be distributed more equitably in 

the future than it is at present. As has been true 

for the post-World War II period it seems likely 

that, although each income class will participate 

jn the rising personal income, those at the bottom 

will not be increasing their share of the pie. That 

would mean that in the future as today the richest 
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20 percent of families would still be receiving 

over 40 percent of all of the personal income, 

and the poorest 20 percent would still be receiv- 

ing less than 5 percent of the money income. 

Although explanations of poverty must ultimately seek 
expression in rudimentary economics, there are numerous other 
factors which contribute to the continued lack of opportunities 
(social, psychological, economic and political) experienced by 
the poor. In the realm of education, for example, there exists 
an increasing volume of studies indicative of a high degree of 
inequality of educational opportunity in both Canada and the 
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A rather good discussion of this subject (in 
an Alberta - specific setting) appears in Peitchinis (1969:19-31). 
On the basis of the many studies demonstrating the existence of 
a positive relationship between unemployment and low levels of 
education, as well as low incomes and low levels of education, 
he summarizes: 

Considering that high incidence of unemployment 

and low incomes are closely related to inequality 

of economic and social opportunity, it follows 

that the most effective means of reducing inequality 

would be through the reduction of inequality in 

levels of education. 

On a broader scale, the whole question of inequality 
of opportunity and its corresponding impact on the development 
of human resources is a topic of much concern and forms the 
central focus of documents such as the recent Alberta White 
Paper. |! Its principal thesis is that as long as some members 
of society are excluded from participating to the fullest 


extent of their abilities, requirements, and potentialities, any 


attempt at human resource development will be incomplete. A some- 
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what similar viewpoint is expressed by Stirling et al. (1969:2) 


when they write: 


The data that we have examined leads us to believe 
that there is a lack of opportunity in several 
segments of Alberta's population. Concomitantly 
we found this to be related to the existence of 
poverty and dependency. 


(5) various agency-client relationships. 


The poor are frequently made to relate to the larger 
society through an intricate network of bureaucratic social 
services, offering various forms of specialized assistance. 

Endemic to many of these agency-client relationships are conditions 
and circumstances which retard the effectiveness of this approach 
to dealing with poverty. To begin with, there is the ever-present 
problem of coordination and its corresponding dysfunctions: 


Over the decades social services in Canada have been 
organized in a large number of sectors under a wide 
variety of governmental and non-governmental auspices 
at local, provincial and national levels. The result 
has been the establishment of a very fragmented and 
unevenly developed set of services. The impact of 
new, large funds from the federal and provincial 
governments under the Canada Assistance Plan and 
other programs has accelerated pressures for more 
effective and better coordinated services. Also 

the increased demand for them, which has risen 
rapidly, and the general desire to resolve poverty, 
have brought into focus their shortage and uneven 
distribution. As a result, the present patchwork 
nature of the service system has been spotlighted, 
forcing a search for more effective ways to provide 
them on a coordinated comprehensive basis. (Canadian 
Welfare Council, 1970b:21). 


Relatedly, the administrative practices associated with welfare 
services are often archaic and unnecessarily humiliating as well 
as flagrantly inefficient. This is particularly the case when 


several more or less uncoordinated agencies endeavour to provide 
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specialized support services to those in need. It is difficult 
for people not accustomed to dealing with bureaucracies to under- 
stand why they must go to one department for this and another 
department for that. Such situations invariably result in con- 
fusion, discouragement and frustration. Then too: 


The cost of administering all this complexity is 
staggering. For example, one Committee staff 
member, who visited an Ontario welfare office, 
calculated that the methods used to issue one 
twenty-five-cent bus ticket, in terms of time 
and energy, cost the welfare system about four 
dollars! (Special Senate Committee on Poverty, 
EP Aletsyia\s 


A somewhat consanguineous concern involves the extent 
to which agency performance is appropriate to recipient need. 
Specifically, to what extent does a social service agency have 
sufficient resources to meet the demands of its clients? All 
too frequently budgetary considerations take precedence over 
people considerations, generally with the following result: 

Because agencies and Departmentsof Governments are 

competing for money and have to account for every 

penny there is little room for new ideas and experi- 
ments. Support is usually cut off when self-help 
groups reach a point where services are actually dup- 
licated, even if the service might be better. Be- 
cause there are strict rules and regulations and guide 
lines to follow, most social workers are first 
dedicated to the establishment and second to the 

client. (Edmonton Social Planning Council, 1970: 

108). 

Thus, for relatively vapid considerations such as greater efficiency 
in record-keeping, the activities of the poor very often become 
controlled and monitored and depersonalized. The "policing" of 


welfare recipients also becomes extraordinarily important: 
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The investigatory processes which are required by 
law, and that must be carried out, are in them- 
selves humiliating. The persistent inquiry into a 
person's circumstances, the inquiry over and over 
again into: How much do you earn? What have you 
done? When did you last work? Why have you not 
worked? Why have you not done this? -- all tend 
to humiliate people. This checking-up process 
does nothing, in our opinion, to enhance the 
inherent dignity of the individual. (Social 
vibes Council of Ottawa and District, 1970: 


As a victim of such treatment, the welfare recipient generally 
develops an attitude of indifference or futility (perhaps even 
hostility) toward the agency worker - who in time comes to 
symbolize his frustrations and resentment rather than represent 
a potential avenue of assistance. It is in this way that the 
Spirit of pessimism generated by the bureaucratic rigidity of 
many social services becomes one of, if not the foremost deter- 
rents to effective agency-client interaction. Bagdikian (1964: 
165) provides an illuminating and insightful summary of this 
perplexity (which undoubtedly has equal applicability to Canada) 
when he remarks: 


Social welfare practices in the United States tend to 
deepen the culture of poverty, not dissipate it, to 
thrust the recipient of aid further from society, not 
bring him closer. They let the recipient know he is 
considered an inherent cheater, by an obsessive and 
unrealistic concern with small infractions. Society 
has a legitimate concern with how its welfare money 
is spent but there is something unhealthy in the pas- 
sion for spying on the poor. It may be natural that 
workers in welfare systems become impatient but the 
banking clerks, the calloused bureaucracy, the 
absence of civility become, with the poor, more than 
unpleasant procedures. They poison the precise area 
where the poor might maintain hope of clinging to the 
larger world. 
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Stated even more emphatically: 
Welfare systems treat people like animals. They 
encourage dependency. They do not provide enough 
money to ensure a decent living for the people 
trapped within them. They reinforce, they do not 
break, the cycle of poverty. They are corrupt and 
ugly embodiments of prejudice and brutality, and 
they cannot be reformed; they must be replaced. 
(Adams et al., 1971:187). 


There is, in conclusion, sufficient evidence to suggest 
the existence of many factors and forces which operate to sustain 
and augment the condition of poverty. For the most part these 
tend to be associated with institutional rigidities and attitudes -- 
in the educational system, in business and industry, in labour 
unions, in governments-- which become embedded in policies and 
practices and cause the economy to function in a manner that is 
pervasively unsympathetic to the needs of the poor. This, in 
turn, affects the ability of the poor to invest in themselves 
and thereby to lead more productive and fulfilling lives, taking 
advantage of all available opportunities. Any attempt to eliminate 
poverty will, necessarily, require a critical assessment of the 
many institutional structures and social relations which predis- 
pose an individual (either directly or indirectly)to a life of 


impoverishment. 


FOOTNOTES 


‘For an eloquent and fascinating documentary of life 
in deficient ghetto schools see, Kozol (1967). 


2a1 though there is little Canadian data on this subject, 
several American researchers have investigated this problem. 
See, for example, Caplovitz (1967 and 1970), Meyers (1971), 
Kammer and Shawhan (1970) and Glicksman and Jones (1968). 


sFor more detailed discussions of evaluation methodology, 
particularly insofar as it applies to anti-poverty programs see 
Cain and Hollister (1969), Evans (1969), Goldfarb (1969) Lederer 
and Bourgette (1972), Mangum (1968) and Suchman (1967). 


“Noted in A. Chayes and R.L. Wald (eds.), Law and 
Poverty 1965. Working paper prepared for the National Conference 
on Law and Poverty. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1965. 


>suchman (1967:60-68) would describe this as an "adequacy 
of performance" evaluation where the main criterion of success 
relates to the degree to which effective performance is com- 
mensurate to the total amount of need. For a more extensive 
description of the categories of evaluation refer to the cited 
pages. 


ON jestand (1970) argues that virtually all research 
on discrimination in the United States is concerned with the 
situation of the blacks. If discrimination is ever to be 
adequately understood it will probably necessitate the examin- 
ation of all forms and levels of discrimination. Accordingly, 
he sets out to examine what has been done and what needs to be 
done --in differentiating patterns and types of discrimination, 
in describing the dynamics of changes in discrimination in 
various social structures, and in bringing about the state of 
genuine equality of opportunity. 


"For a rather concise description of the manner in 
which the Canadian legal system (and particularly "welfare law") 
is discriminatory against the poor see Special Senate Committee 
on Poverty (1971:141-148). 


Bthis kind of discriminatory practice is commonly referred 
to as "creaming" and is elaborated upon by Miller, et al. (1970). 


ayy Teghes 
For a more detailed discussion of equality and 
inequality of opportunity see Peitchinis (1969). 


Wee for example, Coleman, et al. (1966), Pike (1970), 
Canadian Teachers' Federation (1970), Porter (1965), Sussman (1965), 
Becker (1964), Bowles (1968) and Willingham (1970). 


Weoverhuent of Alberta, A White Paper on Human Resources 
Development, (Edmonton: Queens' Printer, 1967). 


VII. SOME MISCONCEPTIONS CONCERNING THE POOR 


For the great enemy of the truth is very often not 

the lie -- deliberate, contrived and dishonest -- 

but the myth_-- persistent, persuasive, and 

unrealistic. 

To a large extent, much of our understanding (or, more 
precisely, misunderstanding) of the poor emanates from a series 
of stereotypes and myths that have emerged concerning the poverty 
condition in general. In large part, this development is related 
to the influence of the mass media and the manner in which it 
has endeavored to portray the realities of the environment of 
poverty. Typically the media have tended to concentrate on 
certain of the sensational elements of poverty living, namely 
the violence, the brutalization and the defiance: 

In the radio and television field, coverage of racial 

news has frequently been criticized as superficial and 

lacking in insight. In the September 11, 1965 issue 
of the "The New Republic", one critic, John Gregory 

Lunne, even went further, charging that television 

reporters and cameramen on the scene during the 

summer riots in Los Angeles “turned the riots into 
some kind of Roman Spectacle, with the police pblay- 
ing the lions, the Negros the Christians...Not 

only did television exacerbate an already inflam- 

matory situation, but also, by turning the riots 

into a Happening, may even have helped to prolong 

them. (Klein, 1967:156). 

Since there is a growing tendency for the poor to become 
increasingly removed from personal contact with the rest of 
society, there are seldom few challenges to the perspective of 
the poor afforded by the mass media. Consequently, a good deal 
of our so-called knowledge and understanding of poverty life is 


little more than sophistry and distortion. 
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Pearl (1970) asserts that many psychologists and other 
social scientists are guilty of contributing to mythologies from 
which emerge programs and policies that effectively prevent the 
poor from escaping from poverty. Four such myths claim that the 
poor are: (1) constitutionally inferior, (2) victimized by 
accumulated environmental defects, (3) inadequately socialized, 
and (4) encapsulated within autonomous cultures. By elevating 
these myths to scientific propositions that become translated 
into social policy, the scientist generates the theoretical 
Support for programs supposedly designed to assist the poor, but 
which in actuality Cuncti on only to reinforce institutidnalized 
racism and social inequality. 

For illustrative purposes, three rather common mis- 
conceptions particular to the poor will be elaborated upon in 
some detail. The first of these has to do with our predisposition 
toward attributing the attitude and behavior patterns of the poor 
to some imperfection in the individual, rather than to the 
infinite stresses and strains generated by the poverty situation. 
In a society where cardinal importance is placed on the individ- 
ual's ability to master his environment, insufficient consider- 
ation is often given the forces (structural and situational) that 
Shape the poor person's reality: 

The underprivileged worker lives in a different 

economic and social environment from that in which 

the skilled and the middle-class workers live. 

Therefore the behaviour that he learns, the habits 

that are stimulated and maintained by his cultural 

group, are different also. The individuals of 


these different socio-economic statuses and cultures 
are reacting to different realistic situations and 
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psychological drives. Therefore their values and 

their social goals are different. Therefore, the 

behaviour of the underprivileged worker, which the 

boss regards as "unsocialized" or "ignorant", or 

"lazy", or "unmotivated", is really behaviour 

learned from the socio-economic and cultural 

environment of these workers. In a realistic 

view, we must recognize it to be perfectly normal, 

a sensible response to the conditions of their 

lives. (Davis, 1946:153). 

There exists a kind of warped logic that enables many 
well-meaning middle-class humanitarians to believe the character- 
istics of the poor themselves are the fundamental causes of poverty. 
To sustain this pernicious ideology, an elaborate network of 
rationalization is often constructed, a process which Ryan (1971) 
aptly describes as "blaming the victim." Indeed, many actually 
believe that an individual behaves as he does because he is "lazy, 
dirty or ignorant" or because he is “ambitious, polished and 
intelligent." Certain "negative risk factors" associated with 
the incidence of poverty (low education, low skills, poor health, 
mental deficiency, old age, coloured skin and rural background) 
have a tendency to become synonymous with certain "negative 
personality characteristics" such as apathy, hopelessness, 
rejection of the work ethic and chronic dependency on others. 
Using this line of reasoning, it becomes easy to jump from a 
descriptive accumulation of negative personality characteristics 
to the conclusion that the poor are responsible for the existence 
of their circumstance. 

Thus, in a recent survey carried out in St. Louis on 


middle class opinions for the existence of poverty, the vast 


majority of respondents considered the poor as culpable rather than 
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victimized (Lauer, 1971). Accordingly, the next step in this 
process is to look for a remedy to poverty in the "rehabilitation" 
of the poor. As such, it is not particularly surprising to find 
many attempted solutions to poverty still aimed at the rehabili- 
tation of the individual; when, undoubtedly, more attention needs 
to be directed to the rehabilitation of a society which cannot 
adequately accommodate these individuals. Much of the substance 
of this rather common misconception is contained within the 
following passage: 


The most common error of the confortable onlooker of 
the poor is that he is viewing the result of some 
exclusively individual trait. The poor, indeed, 
have individual characteristics but they are also 
the products of a special way of life imposed on 
them not by their genes alone but by their poverty. 
There is a culture of poverty that perpetuates 
itself inside its own geography behind a border 
that separates the desparing from the hopeful. 

It provides an enclave for refugees from the 

world of success. These duchies of deprivation 
are running blots throughout the national land- 
scape. From the outside, the inhabitants seem 
hostile and irrational. But from within, the 
culture is sensible and inevitable and has the 
positive profit of drawing from morbid circum- 
stances the warmest possible human qualities. 
(Bagdikian, 1964:162). 


A second rather widespread misconception involves the 
tendency to perceive poverty life as essentially unorganized 
and predominantly disorganized. There are, perhaps, four 
clusters of factors which contribute to this characterization.> 


These include: 


(1) Worry and hopelessness - It has been shown that poverty 
generates a high degree of worry and uncertainty con- 
cerning the future. A worried person soon becomes a 
self-centered individual, seeking his pleasures and 
rewards in the present, so that everything outside the 
realm of the immediate becomes of little consequence 
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or relevance. 


(2) Lack of Sophistication - It has also been suggested that 


lack of sophistication is a significant factor in the 
inability of the poor to translate their grievances 
into political terms, causing many poor persons to 
abstain from voting or follow traditional paths of 
Drolesi. 


(3) ack Ot, SOCdad Participation - Formal social participation, 
which might permit the development of skills necessary for 


constructing new political organizations, is characteristi- 
cally lower among poverty groups as is the degree of informal 
social participation. 


(4) Exposure to propaganda - Because of the lower degree of 


exposure to party propaganda (either directly through 
the mass media or indirectly through participation in 
different social contexts) the person in the poverty group 
is generally less responsive to political mobilization. 
As a result of the dynamic interaction of these factors, the 
poor are very often accused of seemingly letting their children 
run wild, of being promiscuous, aggressive and destructive, and 
of living without any real degree of organization or predictability. 
Still, this failure to articulate traces of social organization 
beyond the family should not be taken to imply that all such 
organization is necessarily absent. All too often the organization 
existing in the poverty environment is of a type that is not 
readily intelligible to the middle-class observer, perhaps because 
it very often has no prototype in middle-class life. Thus, 
Liebow's (1967) penetrating analysis of the world of the Negro 
streetcorner man has an atavistic, ad hoc, and fictional character 
about it - which is aberrant and alien to most middle-class 
observers. 


Similarly, it is possible for a given pattern to be 


considered disorganizing from the perspective of the larger 
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community while at the same time existing as an integral part 

of the social organization of some smaller sub-community. Thus, 

the juvenile "gang" is clearly an essential component of the 

organized social structure of the slum, even though it might 

occasionally engage in activities that threaten the members of 

neighbouring communities. For a most illuminating portrayal of 

the social organization of a slum, less encumbered by middle- 

class assumptions, the reader is advised to consult Whyte (1955). 

By presenting a detailed picture of slum social organization 

which binds racketeers, politicians, policemen and streetcorner 

gangs in an intricate network of reciprocal services and obligations, 

the author does much to dispel the notion of "slum disorganiz- 

ation." 
Still another area of misunderstanding with regard 

to poverty involves the manner and extent to which the poor differ 

from the non-poor in terms of what might loosely be defined as 

"culture." This subject is the centre of much controversy and 

is currently being discussed and investigated in a number of 

ways. Some of these ways are anecdotal and impressionistic; 

others draw on documentation and interviews; still others rely 

On surveys, investigations of specific areas, and various 

extrapolations and categorizations. One view maintains that 

there is a distinctive culture that characterizes those who are 

living in a condition of poverty, while the opposing view 

holds that there is a single integrated system of values with 


basic moral sentiments and basic normative patterns which is 
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more or less shared by all segments of society (Rainwater, 1969). 
In the same way, Macarov (1970) discerns at least five different 
assumptions concerning the poor and argues that these can be 
placed on a continuum ranging from the belief that the poor 

are almost totally distinct from the larger society to the 
assertion that they are essentially indistinguishable as a group 
or class. Researchers who adhere to these opposing views have 
generally overlooked the many theoretical and practical implic- 
ations of maintaining that there does or does not exist a dis- 
tinctive culture of poverty. Instead, the competition between 
these divergent views has developed in an offhand way, without 
the dialectic between these two basic contentions being examined 
or adequately tested against existing empirical research. As 
such, perhaps Rainwater's (1969) notion of a lower-class sub- 
culture with many elements shared with the larger culture is a 
viable compromise. 

It is difficult to say whether the goals of the poor 
and the means employed to attain these goals are the same as 
those exhibited by the non-poor. Quite obviously, this question 
is an intrinsic part of the "culture of poverty" debate. It is 
clear, however, that just as affluence does much to shape the 
goals of the middle-class, so too is poverty instrumental in 
dictating the goals of the poor. Bagdikian (1964:162:163) 


demonstrates an insightful awareness of this vicissitude when 


he comments: 
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The characteristics of the poor as seen from the out- 
side are real enough: apathy, hopelessness, bewilder- 
ment from the outside world, retreat. The root is 
frustration, a bitter bafflement with the larger 
world. The poor in the United States, like the 
affluent, are constantly provoked by messages to 
succeed, to work, to save, to spend, to rise. 
These signals come from all sides and from al] 
authority, from school, from church, from television, 
from billboards, from the personal delegations of 
the outer kingdom. The affluent have found some 
measure of satisfactory response to these signals, 
so to them the stimulus makes sense: achievement, 
being common among them, appears to be an unlimited 
possibility for as many as wish to seize it. 

But the poor have not been able to find a good 
answer to these proceedings, or if they once did 
they have now lost it. Among them it is rare to 
find material success; achievement, being rare, 
Strikes them as a scarce commodity without enough 
for all. So, to the poor, the go-getter, is 
calloused and self-centred; the man who competes 
fiercely is anti-social and disloyal to his friends 
...Denied the fruits of ambition in an ambitious, 
Calvinistic society, the poor abjure ambition and 
thus alienate themselves from the standards of their 
own country. Contact with the middle-class world is 
almost always an occasion for embarrassment or 
humiliation so the poor retreat. 


When economic resources are limited and unpredictable (as in the 
case of poverty), subsistence takes precedence over achievement. 
The latter only becomes feasible when the former has been 
assured. All too frequently this elemental reality of lower 
Class existence is lost in middle-class illusion. 

In the same way, the means utilized by the poor to 
achieve their goals are also a reflection of reality - the 
poverty reality. In the case of manpower training programs , 
for example, Gurin (1969) has shown how feelings of powerlessness 
with respect to one's environment and future are more important 
in the motivational dynamics of trainees than are the issues of 


cultural and normative distinctiveness of poverty groups. This 
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finding is in direct contrast to the common belief that motivational 
problems of the hard-core poor reflect personal pathologies that 
have their etiology in the individual's distant disadvantaged 

past, and that such problems are self-perpetuating and relatively 
unrelated to present realities. On the basis of this, the 

author stresses the need to construct programs of training which 
emphasize the pressures and opportunities of the trainee's present 
life realities. 

The average middle-class person, in conclusion, is 
Surrounded by a world in which striving for accepted goals through 
accepted means generally pays off. Education, for example, is 
a standard mechanism for "making it" and the many who have 
Succeeded (as evidenced by their ostensible material wealth) stand 
as open attestments to this fact. The poor, by contrast, inhabit 
an environment where education (as well as many other kinds of 
alleged opportunity) is not necessarily a prerequisite to success, 
and many soon recognize the futility of pursuing a second class 
education in a second rate school system.© To render more than 
lip service to the ideal of providing such opportunities will 
necessitate more power and more knowledge and more insight than 
we now possess for the bureaucratic provision of such objectives. 
Much of the sensitivity of this concern is immured in the fol low- 
ing comment by Haggstrom (1970:397-398): 

In our society inner worth is expressed in action; 

striving and struggle is held eventually to result 

in attainment of aspirations. If one is not 


successful, one is viewed as worthwhile so long as, 
and only so long aS, one struggles. The poor tend 
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to be regarded as failures and not struggling, 
hence are seen as worthless. This perception of 
worthlessness is incorporated in the conception 
which others have of the poor and also, to some 
extent, in the conceptions which the poor have of 
themselves. 


Perhaps a final perspective to this discussion is 
afforded by the Edmonton Social Planning Council model of poverty 


as a "closed system" (1970:105-107). The abbreviated description 
companion 


and comparison diagrams (Figures I and II) are attractive in that 
they place the many obstacles confronting the poor (and in this 
case one particular segment of poor) within the parameters of 


a locked system, with few chances or opportunities for escape: 


MODEL OF A CLOSED SYSTEM (Skid-Row) 


One current part of our studies is presented here as 
a model of the closed systems that individuals and 
organizations both get locked into. This model 
illustrates clearly the futility of developing new 
programs without sufficient understanding of the 
parameters of the system. These programs, planned 
and designed on well documented needs, often make 
the situation less agonizing and less evident but 
actually serve to re-inforce and maintain the 
interdependency of the system. 

The model we present is called "The Skid Row 
Concentration Camp." You will observe that once 
a man is caught up in this cycle it is virtually 
impossible to break away from it despite the many 
services and programs within the cycle that are 
designed to "rehabilitate" skid row dwellers and 
transient men. Similarly the service agencies are 
caught in the same circular network and seem almost 
as helpless as the men to extricate themselves. Con- 
sideration of this model leads us to recognize that 
freedom of choice and alternatives for men are miss- 
ing. To add new services to such a system or to 
re-style the central core would only serve to cover 
up the real issues and delay any improvement other 
than a superficial one. 

It seems essential that close attention be given 
to the culture of the groups of men who are in this 
Situation in order to determine their strengths, 
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their personalities and to provide alternative 
and viable opportunities that will allow these 
men to develop in their own fashion, not one 
Superimposed and based on external and foreign 
values. We believe that closed systems such 
as this exist for many other disadvantaged 
groups as shown in the second drawing. 


(See Figures I and II.) 


* * * 


There are, in summary, many misleading and untrue state- 
ments made about the poor (Herzog, 1970). When we speak of apathy, in- 
difference and defeatism among the poor, our words are almost always 
devoid of an appreciation of the many powerful forces and pressures 
reinforcing poverty, or the excruciating mental anguish endemic to 
the poverty situation. The economic patterns and resulting social 
habits that are derogatorily ascribed to the poor, may well be little 
more than practical responses to real-life exigencies./ A rather 
appropriate description of poverty life is furnished by Miller (1964b:13) 
when he comments, ee Sener ee is crisis-life, constantly trying 
to 'make do' with string where rope is needed." 

While socially notorious varieties of deviancy and 
dependency do abound in areas of poverty, the middle-class too 
are not without individual faults and peccadilloes (Haggstrom, 
1970:383). The relatively prosperous are, however, much more 
adept at using their verbal facility to conceal aspects of 
social reality from themselves, tending to use word-magic to 


make themselves comfortable about being in generally undeserved 
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positions of affluence. A most penetrating and unflattering 
indictment of this unfortunate state of affairs (and a rather 
appropriate conclusion to this section) is afforded by 
Haggstrom (1970:383) when he proclaims: 


Since ours is a middle class society, those who 
emphasize the bad reputations of the poor are 
regarded as hard-headed realists, while those 

who stress the phoniness of the middle classes 

are considered rather extreme and overly suspicious. 
When a social worker reports that the lower classes 
tend in the direction of schizophrenia and character 
disorders, he is viewed as having made a sober report 
of the existing state of affairs. Or when a social 
scientist discovers that the poor are unsocialized, 
childlike, occupy an early category in his category 
system of degrees of socialization, his discovery 

is treated as an important basis for further 
scientific work. But suppose that a leader of the 
poor announces that social workers tend to be 
“phonies and half-queer" as well, or suggests in 

his own language that social scientists are 

usually fuzzy-minded and socially irrelevant. This 
invidious description is not seen as a suitable 
hypothesis for investigation and research; it is 
rather said (without benefit of evidence) to be a 
symptom of the ignorance or of the personal or 
political needs of the person making the state- 
ment. 


FOOTNOTES 


‘yohn F. Kennedy quoted in Nossiter (1964:1). 


2nespite attempts to reduce the reporting of rumors, 
innecessary interpretation, and inaccurately startling headlines; 
glaring instances of inaccuracy, exaggeration, distortion, mis- 
interpretation. and bias continues in maaazines and newspapers. 
Knopf (1971) demonstrates how errors of fact and interpretation 
are repeated, compounded and retormulated as myths. The author 
contends that much of this problem evolves from the fact that 
reporters, editors and headline writers tend to share middle- 
class views, values and standards. 


SThese factors have been summarized from Pinard (1970: 
257-262) and interested readers are advised to refer to the original 
article for more detailed discussions. More exhaustive information 
on the relationship between social class and political involvement 
appears in Lipset (1963). 


tor another excellent description of the functioning 
of a slum social system (this time in a Canadian context) see 
Mann (1961). 


This debate is outlined more fully in Section IV and 
readers interested in pursuing this theme are advised to consult 
the references footnoted at that time. 


OThis observation also appears to apply to programs of 
retraining - another commonly accepted means of "making it." 
Cloward (1965), for example, maintains that educational and 
occupational upgrading is not attractive to disadvantaged youth 
since few jobs await successful graduates and the poor are 
well aware of this. In the same way, Kraft (1966) argues that 
there is little substance to the alleged achievements of Project 
Head Start and that preschooling can never be a meaningful 
antidote for poverty as it is too far removed from the root causes. 


‘Gans (1968), for example, contends that poverty research 
is carried out entirely by members of the middle class who because 
of differences in class, culture and political power are incapable 
of providing an adequate portrayal of the poor. 


VIII. SUMMARY AND PERSPECTIVE 


The statement that at least one Canadian in every 

five suffers from poverty does not appear to be a 

wild exaggeration. It is almost certainly close 

enough to the truth to be taken as one of the 

most serious challenges facing economic and social 

policy over the next few years.... Statistics 

cannot adequately describe poverty. But used 

with care they are capable of furnishing important 

clues to types of policies likely to be effective 

against poverty. (Economic Council of Canada, 

1968:110). 

This essay has attempted to describe the phenomenon of 
poverty within the context of a modern, affluent society. An 
effort was made to delineate the general prevalence and scope of 
poverty, to emphasize its specific incidence among certain 
categories of poor, to comment on some of its causal roots, and 
to discuss certain of the factors which reinforce and sustain 
poverty amid relative prosperity. An attempt was also made to 
demonstrate the way in which the attitude and behavior patterns, 
the value constructs, the family compositions, and general life 
styles of the poor are all more or less a consequence of the 
social condition of poverty. Several explanations for the 
existence of poverty also are given. On the basis of the pre- 
ceding examination, it appears that several generalizations can 
be made concerning the state of contemporary Canadian poverty: 

(1) Poverty in Canada is not a mere superficial blemish 
on an otherwise healthy social and economic order, but is the re- 


sult of more basic deficiencies in the way we allocate resources, 


evaluate personal worth, and reward achievement. | 
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(2) Economic growth will not, in itself, eradicate poverty; 
for it does not ensure income to the aged or disabled, eliminate 
discrimination and discriminatory practices, or assure a pro- 
ductive role for the underskilled and undereducated.* 

(3) Poverty is not merely the state of insufficient income. 
Being poor is a way of life involving a self-reinforcing pattern 
of restricted opportunities, deficient community resources, exces- 
Sive social pressures, and untold defensive adaptations. Increased 
income will not, in itself, be sufficient to overcome these 
deficiencies and enable the poor to escape from the powerful 
clutches of poverty. 

(4) Poverty is not just some debilitating occurence that 
happens. There are many individuals and groups of individuals 
who profit from the social condition of the poor. Correspondingly, 
there are many others whose profit or power would be seriously 
jeopardized should the poor become economically secure or active 
social and political participants in society. This represents 
a major barrier to the eventual eradication of poverty -- a 
barrier that should not be underestimated. 

(5) There is no single, magic solution or painless formula 
for the elimination of poverty. This is not to say that there 
are no specific solutions to poverty, or that any single poverty 
program is aS good as any other. Quite clearly, poverty today 
is of a heterogeneous character with the problems of the young 
visibly different from those of the aged or the economically 


obsolete. Thus, any solutions to the problem of poverty will 


have to be both specific and general. 
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The dilemma of contemporary Canadian poverty, in conclusion, 
appears to be echoed in the words of Franklin D. Roosevelt: 


The test of our progress is not whether we add more 
to the abundance of those who have much; it is 
whether we provide enough for those who have 
little.3 


In large part, the triumph over poverty has become a political 
matter involving a choice or decision to be taken at the political 
level. Since we already possess the wherewithal (productive 
capability) for eradicating poverty, the crucial problem becomes 
One of inducing those people in the power positions to make the 
appropriate decisions that will allocate a high priority to the 
speedy elimination of poverty. Until such time as the Canadian 
policy-makers are incited to action, the following comment on the 
United States could just as easily apply to Canada: 


The fundamental question to which our nation has not 
yet found a satisfactory or acceptable answer is: 
what is the purpose of a free society and how does it 
harness the full potential of the 20th century tech- 
nological revolution and commit that potential to 

the advancement of human and democratic values? 

Our nation is more richly blessed than any other 
nation in the world. We possess tremendous economic 
resources, a highly developed technology, a skilled 
and industrious work force, yet despite all these 
advantages, we are still failing to satisfy many 
urgent and basic human needs...We have the 
resources and we have the technical know-how to 
overcome all these problems. We have lacked the 
will, however, to match these resources and this 
know-how to our needs. 


Poverty in the midst of plenty is indeed a paradox.° 
Yet, the complex of ideological and political programs loosely 
defined as constituting Canada's "War on Poverty" is mildly 


encouraging -- for it appears to represent a moral discomfort 
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with the existence of poverty, a conviction that poverty can in 

fact be ameliorated, and an awareness of the debilitating effects 
that poverty has on society.° Still, because poverty in Canada 

is not so deadly, because so many are fortunate enough to enjoy 

a decent standard of living - there is a continuing indifference, 
blindness, and, in many respects, disbelief about its existence 
Possibly it is this precise realization which prompted Reuben Baetz, 
Director of the Canadian Social Welfare Council, to assert: 

Our computers may graphically depict for us the 

extent to which some Canadians are existing below 

an adequate level of income while the majority live 

in relative and growing affluence. But until we 

find this situation morally offensive and unaccept- 

able, we will merely continue to view it with cold 

detachment. (Baetz, 1969:5). 

It is somewhat ironic that at precisely the moment in 
history, when for the first time a nation has the technology and 
the material ability to put an end to poverty, its people lack 
the initiative to do so, even though it would be to the mutual 
advantage of all members of that society. In the words of the 
Economic Council of Canada (1969a:108): 

To the degree that poverty contributes to the 

exclusion of individuals and families from the 

mainstream of society, it contributes to potential 
social tension and unrest. To the degree that 

poverty places an economic burden on society, it 

acts as a brake on Canada's economic growth and 

detracts from the well-being of all Canadians. 

Few will deny that poverty reflects one of the grosser 
forms of economic waste. The economiccosts imposed by poverty 
on the Canadian economy are astounding. Ina recent supplement 


to the Economic Council of Canada's Sixth Annual Review, an 


attempt was made to outline some of the economic costs of poverty 
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and to estimate, under varying assumptions, a part of these 
costs -- namely, the gross economic costs of lost output due to 
poverty (or, more accurately, the gross economic benefits 
achievable if such output could actually have been produced): 

... the total of lost income, or lost output, which 

could be directly attributed to poverty in 1961 is 

estimated to fall in a range of roughly $1 billion 

to about $24 billion, depending upon assumptions 

made. This estimate, it must be emphasized, does 

not take into account the resource cost which would 

be necessary to so organize our institutions and policies 

that the full unrealized earnings potential of the 

poor would be realized, nor, in consequence, does it 

permit calculation to be made of the "economic returns" 

from doing so. (Economic Council of Canada, 1969b: 

Liye 
Similarly, Croll (1970:1361) has reported that the total cost 
of supplying social services to all levels of Government was 
somewhere between seven and one-half and eight billions of 
dollars for 1968. And these are but a few of the economic costs 
of poverty. Obviously, the total burden is immensely greater, 
particularly when you consider the tremendous human and social 
costs endogenous to poverty. Then, too, there are the psychic 
costs of poverty (as experienced by the poor themselves) which 
simply defy pecuniary quantification. 

The most startling feature of contemporary Canadian 
poverty, in retrospect, is that it is almost totally unnecessary. 
Stated very simply, poverty exists -- not because it is unavoid- 
able -- but because we have not tried to avoid it. Possibly the 


only dimension to poverty not yet touched relates to the sug- 


gestion by Sargent Shriver that: 
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Perhaps all of us who have been busy trying to 

help the poor have really been trying only to 

remake the poor in our image. And perhaps, in 

doing so, we have distanced ourselves as effectively 
as the American tourist (abroad) who lives in 
special housing, frequents only certain parts of 

the city, breaks bread only with fellow tourists, 
drinks especially bottled water -- and would, if 

he could, walk around in a plexi-glass container 
breathing compressed Arizona air. 


If this is true, perhaps what we then require is a new 
appreciation of those words attributed to St. Vincent de Paul: 


Before you go out and help the RE 
You must first beg their pardon. 


FOOTNOTES 


"This fact is cogently acknowledged by the Special 
Senate Committee on Poverty (1971:xxvii) when it states: 


The time has come to stop blaming the mirror for not 
being a window, for presenting us with things we 
would rather not see. The time has come for a 
little common honesty. The poor, after all, are 
not, as some still pretend, poor of their own 
accord. The poor have no uncommon moral flaw 

that sets them apart, let alone condemns them. 

They are casualties of the way we manage our 

economy and our society - and that fact is © 
increasingly obvious to the poor themselves. 


The myth that economic growth will eventually dispose 


of poverty is skillfully exposed by Galbraith when he writes: 


There must be no doubt that the means of rescuing 
the victims of chronic poverty or their children - 
investment to conserve and to develop resources, 
assistance in relocation of workers, assistance to 
new industries, vastly improved education, training 
and retraining, medical and mental care, youth 
employment, counselling, urban recreational facilities, 
housing, slum abatement, and the assurance of full 
civic equality --will require public effort and 
public funds. Poverty can be made to disappear. It 
won't be accomplished simply by stepping up the 
growth rate any more than it will be accomplished 

by incantation or ritualistic washing of the feet. 
Growth is only for those who can take advantage 

of it. (Cited in Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty, 1971:xxix). 


seranklin D. Roosevelt cited in Becker (1966:426). 


‘alter P. Reuther cited in Christman (1964:206). 


daniel P. Moynihan feels it is conceivable that many 
of the things which produce prosperity are also instrumental in 


producing poverty. ARSE the relation between poverty and 
affluence is not paradoxical, but rather causal. For a more 


exhaustive dicussion of this consideration see, Gordon (1965: 
4]-53). 


OThis is also undoubtedly related to the rationale for 
establishing a Special Senate Committee on Poverty. 


io 


’sargent Shriver quoted in Poinsett (1966:103). 


est. Vincent de Paul cited in Poinsett (1966:103). 
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